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Tue story of the courtship of Miles Standish 


was not for the first time versified by Longfellow. 
The following ballad was published in a news- 
paper called ‘ The New Rover,” in 1852. We 
copy it with the introduction of the editor.— 
Journal. 


COURTSHIP OF al MILES STAN- 


A TRUE HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
BY MOSES BULLINS, 1792. 


About this rather singular production a word 
or two seems necessary. Whether it be really 
a genuine antique, or more modern imitation, is 
a question for critics to discuss. We can only 
throw such light upon it as we happen to pos- 
sess, and such as the document bears on the face 
of it. 

In order to ascertain whether the ballad was 
founded in truth, we have turned to some old 
New England Chronicles, and find that the 
whole story is true to the letter. 

Capt. Miles Standish did come over in the 
Mayflower, and his wife’s name was — Rose. 
Mr. John Alden and Mr. William Mullins were 
among the number that came over in the same. 
vessel. Mr. William Mullins had a danghter 

hose name was Priscilla, and the main inci- 

t, according to the chronicles, actually oc- 
curred precisely as related in the poem. 
BALLAD. 


Mixes Sranpisu in the Mayflower came 
_ Across the stormy wave, 
And in that little band was none 
More generous or brave. 


*Midst cold December’s sleet and snow 
On Plymouth rock they land ; 
Weak were their hands but strong their hearts, 
That pious pilgrim band. 
Oh, sad it was in their poor huts, 
To hear the storm wind blow ; 
And terrible at midnight hour 
When yell’d the savage foe. 


And when the savage, grim and dire, 
His bloody work began, 

For a champion brave, I have Been told, 
Miles Standish was the man. 


But oh, his heart was made to bow 
With grief and pain full low, 

For sickness on the pilgrim band 
Now dealt a fearful blow. 


In arms of death so fast they fell, 
They scarce were buried, 

And his dear wife, whose name was Rose, 
Was laid among the dead. 

His sorrow was not loud but deep— 
For her he did bemoan; 

And such keen anguish wrung his heart, 
He could not live alone. 
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Then to John Alden he did speak ; 
For John Alden was his friend ; 
And said, “ Friend John, unto my wish 

I pray thee now attend. 
“ My heart is sad, ’tis very sad, 
My poor wife Rose has gone ; 
And in this wild and savage land 
I cannot live alone. 


“To Mr. William Mullins, then, 
I wish you would repair, 
And see if ie will give me leave 

To wed his daughter fair.” 


Priscilla was this daughter’s name, 
Comely and fair was she, 
And kind of heart she was withal, 

As any maid could be. 


John Alden, to oblige his friend, 
Straightway to Mullins went, 

And told his errand like a man, 
And asked for his consent. 


Now Mr. Mullins was a sire 
‘Quite rational and kind, 

And such consent would never give, 
Against his daughter’s mind. 

He told John Alden if his child 

hould be inclin’d that way, 

And Captain Standish was her choice, 

He had no more to say. ; 


He then called in his daughter dear, 
And straightway did retire, 

That she might with more freedom speak 
In absence of her sire. 


John Alden had a bright blue eye, 
And was a handsome man, 
And when he spoke, a pleasant look 

O’er all his features ran. 


He rose, and in a courteous way, 
His errand did declare, 

And said, “ Fair maid, what word shall I 
To Captain Standish bear ?”’ 


Warm blushes glowed upan the cheeks 
Of that fair maiden then ; 

At first she turned away her eyes, 
Then looked at John again ; 


And.then, with downcast, modest mein, 
She said with trembling tone. 

‘‘ Now prithee John, why dost thou not 
Speak for thyself alons ¢ re 


Deep red then grew John Alden’s face, 
He bade the maid good-by ; 

But well she read before he went, 
The language of his eye. 

No matter what the language said, 
Which in that eye was rife— 

In one short month, Priscilla was 
John Alden’s loving wife. 
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_From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A PLEASANT FRENCH BOOK. 

SCIENCE is deeply indebted to France and 
Germany. In laborious integrity and patient 
persistence the German, is pre-eminent, but 
there is one quality in which the French 
savant is remarkably distinguished from his 
rival, and that is the valuable quality of 
excellent literature. He knows how to com- 
pose a book, and how to write it. The Ger- 
man who can write with clearness and ele- 
gance is arare phenomenon. In general he 
seems to make it a matter of conscience to 
punish his reader. He is as terrified at clear- 
ness as at a ghost, dreading lest clearness 
should be mistaken for shallowness—which in 
England and in Germany is generally the 
case. We dread the imputation of shallow- 
ness; but the idea of not being griindlich 
would whiten the German’s hair with instan- 
taneous horror; and thus, as Tieck. wittily 
complains, he never rises to the surface for 
very profundity—aus lauter Griindlichkeit.” 

The Frenchman is, in merit and demerit, 
the very reverse of this, He always seems 
to be addressing an audience of savants, 
brilliant women, and witty men of letters. 
He, too, desires to be profound, exact; but he 
almost equally aims at elegance and finesse. 
He knows that if his style be not clear, his 
impatient countrymen will pass on, for tout 
ce qui nest pas clair n’est pas Frangais 
{whatever is not clear isnot French]. Un- 
less his syntax be correct, he will be unmer- 
cifully quizzed; unless his style be agreeable, 
he will be voted a pedant, 

The reason of this contrast, apart from the 
organic differences which make the German 
mind so unlike the French, is perhaps mainly 
to be sought in the fact that Frenchmen, for 
more than a century, have been in the habit 
of appealing to women and the general 
public—writing for the salon in some meas- 
ure—knowing that, even at the sittings of 
the Academy, men and women from the 
outer world will be present. One of the 
most serious men, and one of the most emi- 
nent thinkers, of modern France, assured us 
once, with some triumph, that plusieurs 
beaus mouchoirs brodés [many beautiful em- 
broidered handkerchiefs] waved applause at 
his lecture. A German would probably have 
felt the presence of those embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs a slight on his gravity. He cer- 
tainly would have thrown no gvaces into his 
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discourse to set that embroidery in a flutter. 
He speaks to students; he writes for profes- 
sors; he despises the laity. Elegance! 
What..has he to do with such foppery? 
Style! he isnot an artist, If his periods 
area page long, at least they contain every 
qualification and restriction which his propo- 
sitions demand: mehr kann man nicht ver- 
langen [one can ask no more]. 

M. Biot is every inch a Frenchman. 
Among the most eminent of European physi- 
cists, a brilliant cultivator of exact science, he 
expresses himself with the clearness, finesse, 
and epigrammatic felicity of an admirable 
writer, To profound research he adds a 
charming talent. His touch is as light.as if 
it were not also firm. The movement of his 
mind is aided, not impeded, by knowledge. 
And in these three volumes of republished 
essays, reviews, and biographies, our readers 
will find philosophy without headache, solid 
instruction in the lightest, pleasantest manner. 
They are the gatherings of half a century, 
1807-1858, He was a young man. when 
some of them were written, and the readers 
to whom they were addressed, are readers no 
more ; another and a different generation now 
listens to the “old man eloquent; ” but no 
one will detect the least want of freshness in 
these pages. 

The first of these various Mélanges. isan 
interesting xeminiscence of Laplace. M, 
Biot, when a young and totally unknown pro- 
fessor of mathematics, ventured to write to 
Laplace, who was then printing the immortal 
Mécanique Céleste (made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers by Mrs, Somerville in her Megh- 
anism of the Heavens); the object of his 
letter was to gain sight of the proof-sheets’as 
soon as they were printed, in order that he 
might go over the calculations for his own 
benefit, and rectify any errors of the press 
that might easily pass unnoticed by the 
author. Laplace consented with great kind- 
ness; and from time to time young Biot 
brought his corrections, and with them a list 
of doubts and difficulties, which in general 
were explained by the great astronomer, but 
sometimes not a, little perplexed him. The 
piquant part of the anecdote is, that these 
obscure, passages were generally these in 
which Laplace passed over the details with 
the convenient formula, “It is easy to see.” 
. » + But so far from being easy to see, it 
often required considerable research to see it, 
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At the time he wrote the formula, the idea 
was doubtless clear enough to his mind; but 
now, when called upon to explain—when 
placed in the position of the reader who did 
not see—Laplace was himself at fault. 
“Then he patiently sought to recover it by 
various ways, both for my benefit and his 
own; and this was the most instructive of 
commentaries. Once I saw him pass nearly 
an hour in the endeavor to recall the chain of 
reasoning which he had concealed under the 
mysterious phrase, il est ais¢é de voir” [it is 
easy to see]. What a benefit to authors if 
they could always have their proof-sheets thus 
read! How many of us would find our- 
selves totally unable to explain the grounds 
upon which propositions rest. But readers 
who think out what they read are rare, and 
thus we escape detection. 

On another occasion, M. Biot having made 
an important discovery in one of the abstrus- 
est branches of mathematics, which had baf- 
fled every one, mentioned it to Laplace, who 
listened with great attention, questioning him 
respecting his method, and the details of his 
solutions, and finally desired him to bring his 
memoir on the following day. Joyfully, yet 
tremulously, the young mathematician pre- 
sented his memoir to the illustrious master. 
Having carefully read it, Laplace said, “ This 
is an excellent bit of work; you have taken 
the right path. But the notions you present 
at the close are somewhat too remote. Don’t 
go beyond the actual results you have reached. 
The present state of analysis does not permit 
of your going further.” After a struggle, 
which every author will understand, Biot 
yielded, and struck out the conclusion. 
“Now,” said Laplace, “all is very good. 
Present your memoir to-morrow to the Acad- 
emy, and dine with me afterwards.” To- 
morrow came, and at the Academy the young 
man found the great Monge, who had been 
informed by Laplace of the discovery, and 
spoke about it; Lagrange and Lacroix were 
also there; and no less a person than General 
Buonaparte, recently arrived from Syria; 
but the General was a less terrible personage 
to the young mathematician than was La- 
grange; and when Buonaparte, glancing at 

. the diagram, exclaimed, “ I know that by the 
figures,” Biot silently thought to himeelf, 
“you must be very clever to recognize those 
figures, inasmuch as nobody except Laplace 
has ever seen them before ;” and his respect 
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for the General’s opinion on such questions 
must have oscillated about zero. And now 
comes the beauty of the anecdote. ©The 
memoir was read, an immense success ob- 
tained,—Biot was a “made man.” He ae- 
companied Laplace home, receiving his con- 
gratulations on the way. Arrived there, 
Laplace said, “Come into my study for a 
minute, I have something to show you’ 
Biot followed, sat down, and prepared to 
listen. Laplace unlocked a little drawer, took 
out a bundle of papers, yellow with age, and 
“there he showed me all my problems solved 
by that very method which I had discovered, 
He had made the discovery years before, but 
had been arrested by the very difficulty which 
he pointed out to me; and had paused, where 
he had advised me to pause—hoping at some 
future time to surmount the obstacle. He 
had never mentioned this to any one—not 
even tome when I brought my memoir to 
him.” A more noble anecdote is not to be 
found in the annals of science. Instead of 
the irritable jealousy so usual among men, 
instead of the clamorous assertion of priority, 


and the ignoble insinuations of plagiarism, : 


we here see a man not only capable of abne- 
gation in favor of a younger rival, but capa- 
ble of a delicacy as rare as the abnegation, 
never alluding to his own discovery until his 
rival had obtained complete success, and ob 
tained it partly by the judicious advice to 
remove what was hazardous in the memoir 
“Had he shown me his paper before the 
meeting, I could not have presented mine, 
knowing his priority; and even had he re 
quired me to keep it secret, with what em- 
barrassment should I have been seized, know- 
ing myself to be an echo only.” Laplace 
carried his deljacy to the point of insisting 
on the secret being kept, even after this suc 
cess ; and he forbade Biot from even makifig 
an allusion to it. Not until 1850 was the 
secret revealed, and then, said his grateful 
friend and pupil, “ en rendant cet hommage@ 
sa mémoire, je lui désobeis” [in rendering 
this homage to his memory I disobey him]. 
Of a very different character is the second 
paper in these volumes. It is the’ report of 
M. Biot to the Academy, of an inquiry he 
was commissioned to make into the truth of 
a fall of meteoric stones in the Department 
de Orme. The scientific world now-a- 
is perfectly convinced of the fact that meteoric 
stones do fall; scepticism is no longer per 
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missible; but even if it were, M. Biot’s re- 
port would carry conviction, and may now be 
read as a model of scientific investigation. 
“ Of what value,” he pertinently asks, “is the 
opinion of those who have none of the means 
of rightly forming an opinion? In doubtful 
questions the ignorant believe, the half-learned 
decide, the man of science examines.” And 
he rightly says that the impatient desire to 
explain every thing caused the truth of 
meteoric phenomena to be so long rejected ; 
because men could not explain the pheno- 
menon, they refused to believe it, He first 
discusses the nature of the testimony respect- 
ing meteoric stones, and in the very uniformity 
of this testimony he sees an evidence of 
truth, The ignorance of the witnesses gives 
greater force to their unanimity, for if the 
fact. stated were false, the testimony would 
indicate various substances, and various cir- 
cumstances; and in such a question, where 
personal interest is in no degree involved, the 
chance of concurrence in testimony is exces- 
sively slight, whereas that of divergence in 
testimony is almost infinitely multiplied. M. 
Biot’s recital of his course of investigation is 
very Interesting. He first ascertains the 
mineralogical structure of the spot where the 
stones have been found, and finds that in no 
respect is there any faint approach to sub- 
stances such as physical and chemical investi- 
gation proves these stones to be. He then 
examines the testimony of those who saw the 
meteor, and those who heard its explosion, 
Instead of going at once to the spot where 
the meteor is said to have fallen, he begins 
by drawing a circle of some miles round it, 
and compares the testimony of those living 
at a distance with those living on the spot; 
by this means he finds a remarkable uniform- 
ity as to time and circumstance—points on 
which the testimony of men who were invent- 
ing, or were deluded, would necessarily differ. 
But, inasmuch as peasants, women, children, 
priests, and soldiers, in a circle of ten miles, 
all concur as to the main facts of time and 
circumstance,—and as this testimony is sup- 
ported .by the presence of the stones said to 
have fallen, and by the nature ofthese stones, 
which are totally unlike any thing to be found 
in the district, and are like other meteoric 
stones said to have fallen elsewhere,—the 
conclusion is inevitable, 

The peculiar interest of this paper can, of 
course, only be appreciated after a careful 











examination of all the details, and this would 
occupy too much space for us to attempt the 
reproduction here. We must, therefore, 
refer the curious reader to the original, as 
also for the astronomical papers which suc- 
ceed. Newton occupies the rest of the vol 
ume, from p. 123. to p. 459, and all English- 
men and men of science will read these 
studies of the great philosopher with deep in- 
terest, except, perhaps, Sir David Brewster 
whose two biographical attempts on the Life 
of Newton are criticised with searching 
sagacity, abundant knowledge, and caustic 
wit. Itis in these pages, and not in those 
of Sir David Brewster, that we must look for 
a faithful portrait of the man, and a philo- 
sophical estimate of his works. The memoir 
M, Biot originally contributed to the Biog- 
raphie Universelle (here reprinted) remains 
by far the best memoir of Newton; and com- 
pleted, as it is in this volume, by the materials 
since disclosed in Flamsteed’s ‘ Life,” the 
correspondence with Cotes, and Sir David 
Brewster’s second “ Life,” little is left for the 
student to desire. 

M. Biot thus sums up his review of Sir 
David's recent biography: “I must confess 
with regret that it seems to me at once super= 
fieial and diffuse. The materials are dis- 
tributed without order; so that we are. often 
obliged to seek far and wide for those details 
which belong to the same class, to form a 
whole. The inflated tone (le ton d’emphase) 
which reigns from beginning to end, becomes 
at last fatiguing; from all which it might un- 
happily be found a wearisome work. J hope, 
rather than believe, that Dr. Brewster will 
not tax me with infidelity for this opinion.” 

The theological differences between Sir 
David and his rival cannot, of course, be 
reconciled. The Frenchman, as a Catholic, 
must necessarily be indisposed to accept New- 
ton’s interpretation of the “eleventh horn ” 
in Danial indicating the Church of Rome, 
even although Sir David has for twenty years 
assured him that it can be perfectly ‘ demon- 
strated.” But their differences on other 
points—such, for instance, as the quarrel with 
Leibnitz, or Newton’s temporary insanity— 
admit of settlement. At any rate, the studi- 
ous reader will find ample material in these 
pages on which to form a judgment for him- 
self. Wecannot touch upon them here, but 
will rather select a more insignificant point, 
which is not without its interest. - 
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The story of the fall of an apple having 
suggested the theory of gravitation, is one of 
those popular stories which modern criticism 
ruthlessly avers to be mythical. In his first 
“Life of Newton,”+Sir David Brewster re- 
jected it as a myth, perhaps because M. Biot 
had repeated it. Except as a biographical 
anecdote, it is utterly indifferent whether the 
story be true or mythical; for it is quite clear 
that the fall of ten thousand apples could 
have led to no discovery of gravitation, unless 
observed by a mind already so prepared to 
make the discovery, that any falling body 
would have served as a starting-point. But 
is it true ?* Dr. Brewster declared that the 
circumstance was not mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley nor by Conduit, and that “no au- 
thority could be found for it.” In his review 
of this work, M. Biot replied that Pemberton 
positively said it was in this very garden, 
where the apple-tree stood, that the idea oc- 
curred to Newton, and that Conduit expressly 
says the idea of gravitation “was hit upon 
by observing an apple falling from a tree.” 
One would imagine this was authenticity 
enough, especially as Dr. Brewster claimed 
Conduit’s silence among his chief reasons for 
denying the story; yet, after Conduit had 
been cited by M. Biot expressly in favor of 
this story, Sir David, in his recent biography, 
sticks to his incredulity, and furnishes this 
very equivocal evidence: “Neither Pember- 
ton nor Whiston, who réceived from Newton 
himself the history of his first ideas of gravity, 
records the story of the falling apple.”* 
Perhaps not; he might have thought it be- 
neath his gravity to mention such a detail. 
But his niece told the story, and Conduit 
told it. We think, on such testimony it may 
be accepted, and rbetoricians may still refer 
without misgiving, if also without much elo- 
quent effect, to “Newton and the falling 
apple.” 

The second volume of these Mélanges opens 
with an essay on the influence of exact ideas 
on literature, in which the author defends, but 
not very powerfully, the proposition, that the 
progress of science, so far from destroying, or 
in any way impeding, the free march of poeti- 
cal and literary genius, does in truth furnish 
~ it with more lasting material to work on. It 
is an old quarrel this of the poets and men of 
science. ‘Ihe feeble poets have ever been 
prone to insinuate that the cause of their 

* Life of Newton, 1866, vol. i. p. 27. 
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feebleness lies in the loss of the early faiths 
and early superstitions. If imagination ‘tis 
longer exercises her empire over matikind, the 
cause is to be sought in the usurpation of that 
empire by reason, who is vituperated’ ‘ay 
“cold.” Our poets doubtless think if way 
easier to write successful poems when the 
early credulities of men furnished abundant 
subjects, and when numerous poets had ‘not 
already treated those subjects—as, to the in- 
vestigator of to-day, it seems easier for a man 
to make a figure in philosophy before the 
public became critical in regard .to proofe, 
and before other philosophers had exhausted 
the primary facts and mooted the primary 
questions. © Yet, in truth, it was as difficult 
to get a Homer as, centuries later, to get a 
Shakspeage or aGoethe. Aristotle and Archi- 
medes were products as rare as Newton and 
Lavoisier. The progress of science can in no 
way cripple genius, nor aid it, except by 
rendering its works more worthy of immortal 
honor, by giving it more of immortal truth to 
work upon. The exact sciences cannot them- 
selves be poems, yet the progress of scientific 
knowledge will free poetry from absurd mis- 
takes. 

The subject is not well handléd by ou: 
author; but he pertinently remarks, that it 
the common accusation against science is true, 
it will prove that literary beauties cannot with 
stand the test of examination: “ Ainsi elles 
n’ont aucun fonds réel, et elles ne peuvent 
étre gotitées que par des gens qui ont renoncé 
& usage de leur raison et de leur jugement.” 
Happily, he says, the accusation is not true; 
and he then endeavors to prove that great 
writers are more highly appreciated the more 
closely examined, because their works are not 
mere jingle and glitter, but ‘‘the faithful and 
enlightened imitation of nature. Observe 
what truth in the descriptions and the senti+ 
ments of Homer! Can you there find an in 
exact image, an untruthful epithet ?* Alast 
yes, M. Biot, hundreds of inexact images and 
untruthful epithets are to be found in Homer; 
and it is to be feared that “ exact'science” 
would no more justify some of his deserip- 
tions, than eriticism can justify much ‘of his 


imagery and diction. The very errors Of, 


Homer are interesting to us. We note, a8 
characteristic of his age, the frequent répetr 
tions, the incessant tautology, the indiserit 
inating use of epithets, and the’ accumulation 
of mere expletives, and we receive from thei’ 
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a sort of archaic charm; but we never, when 


lences. It is not on the ground of scientific 
exactness that Homer claims the worship of 
the world. When M. Biot passes from his 
preface, and begins the real perpose of his 
essay, which is to show how Bernardin St. 
Pierre and Chateaubriand have written grand- 
iloquent nonsense in what they say of natural 
phenomena, he is on safer ground. His ridi- 
cule and exposure of these writers are de- 
served ; but he omits to mark the distinction 
between these writers and the classics with 
whom he compares them—namely, that St. 
Pierre and Chateaubriand commit gross scien- 
tific errors in passages expressly devoted to 
scientific topics: they go out of their way to 
display their ignorance ; whereas Racine, Bos- 
suet, and Lafontaine, although even more 
ignorant of science than St. Pierre or Cha- 
teaubriand, are not amenable to its criticism, 
because they do not directly venture on its 
domain. When Homer says— - 
"Ec wep yap te xOAov ye kal aitiap Karanéyp. 

which Shakspeare reproduces in— 


“ You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you,” 


the science of the two great poets; but when 
Chateaubriand writes harmonious rubbish on 
astronomy, and. reproaches the chemists be- 
cause “ ils ne savent que détruire, ne peuvent 
enfanter que la mort,” astronomers and chem- 
ists are forced to remark that he is talking 
nonsense. Again, when he speaks with lofty 
superciliousness of the anatomical amphithe- 
atre and the museums of natural history as 
“écoles od la mort, la faux a la main, est le 
démonstrateur, cimétiéres au milieu desquels 
on a placé des horloges pour compter des 
minutes 4 des squelettes, pour marquer des 
heures a |’éternité,” all the idle lovers of 
sounding phrases will burst into a chorus of 
approbation ; but one cannot help agreeing 
with M. Biot, that if Chateaubriand had the 
misfortune to break his arm, it is very doubt- 
fal whether he would send for a sentimental 
wanderer in the forests, who, to use his own 
expression, “ n’aurait apporté que son coeur a 
l'étude de la nature.” In spite of the eulo- 
* gium on the heart as the true investigator 
into nature’s secrets, it is more than probable 
that the broken arm would be confided to the 
care of a surgeon whose studies had been 
made in these “schools of death,” who had 
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with patient labor studied there the intrica- 
eies of the organism, and acquired the dex- 
terity and coolness requisite, even although he 
might be stigmatized by rhetoricians to the 
effect. that “% force de se promener dans 
Patmosphtre des sépulcres, son ame a gagné 
la mort.” , 

The “ Eloge de Montaigne” follows this 
‘essay: a good and careful study, but not ad- 
mitting of more particular notice here. The 
essay on Charlatanism, dated 1808, treats of 
the “ divining-rod ” folly, which was the pa- 
rent of our modern “table-turning.” We 
pass over other scientific notices, to arrive at 
a review of Huber’s work on Auts, merely 
pausing by the way to detach a witty mot, 
characteristic of the author’s style. He is 
speaking of a school of philosophers whose 
views of immbrtelity are scientific, but pecu- 
liar. “ You do not die, you only change your 
state of aggregation. It is true your nitro- 
gen, your hydrogen, and your carbon sepe- 
rate; they are distributed through the at- 
mosphere, penetrate plants and animals, or are 
absorbed by the earth; but as no atom per- 
ishes, you eontinue to exist; the only differ- 
ence is, that you find yourself reduced toa 
more simple expression— Vous vous trouvez 
seulement réduit & une plus simple expres- 
sion.” Many thanks! 

The review of Huber’s celebrated work 
contains a discussion of the oft-mooted ques- 
tion, whether insects have intelligence as well 
as instinct ; or, in other words, whether what 
we usually call instinct is, or is not, of the na- 
ture of intelligence. M. Biot decides in the 
affirmative, and the examples he adduces 
leave but little chance for an alternative. 
Let us borrow one or two of these. When 
an ant discovers a store of food, it at once 
sets about communicating the good news to 
its tribe. But how? @That it can communi- 
cate ideas by means of its antenne, mysteri- 
ously rubbed against the antenne of its com- 
panions, @very one knows; but “ rubbing 
noses” is, after‘all, a limited form of publica- 
tion, and cannot easily convey many details. 
How, then, is the insect Columbus to inform 
his friends of the geographical position of this 
America? He knows the route himself, and 
he can carry another ant to the spot. Seiz 
ing with his mandibles the companion to whom 
he has just announced his discovery, and who 
twines himself around his body, Columbus 
carries his friend to the spot. The two then 
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return, and carry two more. The four return, 
and carry four, And thus, in a geometrical 
progression, the emigration swells, till, at the 
end of the twentieth journey, a million of ants 
will be ready to devour the food. It is notice- 
able that they always employ this method of 
transport when they have to do each other a 
service. Thus Huber, one winter, being de- 
sirous of watching their habits, bethought him 
of attracting them to a particular part of the 
apparatus in which he kept them, and which 
was made of glass. For this purpose, he 
warmed that part with a candle-flame, know- 
ing how fond they were of warmth. A few 
ants were on the spot at the time, and no 
sooner did they feel the pleasant warmth than 
they became very animated, brushing their 
heads and antenne with their fore-feet, and 
rapidly running about the warm spot, When- 
ever they approached other ants, they “ rubbed 
noses ” with eager volubility, and immediately 
separated. They seemed desirous of mount- 
ing to the secofid story, but no sooner did 
they get beyond the region of warmth than 
they returned again, At last they seemed to 
have made up their minds. Away they started 
for the second story. Huber guessed that 
they had departed with the intention of com- 
municating to their companions ‘above, the 
pleasant news that warmth was to be had 
cheap below. In a few minutes his guess was 
verified, Two descended carrying two others. 
These were deposited on the warm spot, and 
the carriers again ascended to bring down 
others. The newly arrived, having warmed 
themselves, also ascended, and brought down 
others. This transport continued, till at last 
the whole hive was congregated in this place. 
After the spot had become cold, the ants re- 
mounted to the second story; but at any time 
Huber was able to repeat this interesting ex- 
periment, and always with the like success. 
In the construction of their galleries, won- 
derful as that is, most persons see nothing but 
instinct. Huber observed, however, that if 
eyer an engineering mistake was committed 
—when one wall was raised higher than 
another — one of the ants would destroy the 
whole, and rebuild it again correctly, It is 
their conduct towards the aphides, however, 
that most amusingly illustrates their intelli- 
gence. The little green insects, mostly wing- 
less, found on the leaves and in the calyx of 
the rose, in great numbers throughout the 
summer, secrete on the surface of their bodies 
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a sugary fluid, of which the ants are as fond 
as gourmands are of turtle. Not only do the 
ants find out where the aphides ‘most. do 
congregate,” and there wheedle them out of 
their sugar by the most flattering attentions 
(a stupid animal would kill such a food-bearing 
stranger, and thus kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs), but, although these attentions 
are successful, the ants, thoughtful creatures! 
do not trust alone to the chance of finding 
aphides; they rear them, as a slaveholder 
rears niggers! The ants take the eggs of these 
aphides into their own nests, rear them with 
maternal solicitude, and transport them in all 
their migrations. Not only do they rear them, 
but they have frequent battles with rival tribes 
on their account ; the possession of these eggs 
is the trophy of conquest. 
“Lors vainqueur d’un combat dont Aphis est le 
prix!” 
shouts the old warrior to his brother in arms. 
In an admirable account of the celebrated 
investigations by Regnault and Reiset on the 
“ Respiration of Animals,” M. Biot incident- 
ally touches on a point of some importance in 
literature —that, namely, of the claim to 
priority in discovery which is often made by 
writers, or made for them by successors, after . 
the real discoverer has established his view. 
There is no single invention which is not thus 
claimed by or for some one whose sole title is 
a random phrase, or a vague apercu. If an 
engineer were to-morrow to publish a pratti- 
cable scheme of throwing a bridge across the 
Channel, he would be ridiculed and refuted, 
the idea proved plainly absurd, and impossible 
of execution; and after its successful execu- 
tion, when railway carriages were rushing 
from Dover to Calais, there would start up & 
dozen claimants for the invention ; or, in some 
long-forgotten author, a passage would be 
found which “clearly expressed the idea.” 
Now, as all inventors and discoverers have to 
be harassed by this attempt to rob them of 
their honor, it is of some importance that the 
rule should be laid down. In science one rule 
has got recognized, which is, that nothing but 
published evidence shall be accepted. Noth- 
ing that a man may have thought, or said, or 
implied, is held to be valid evidence in favor 
of his priority; unless he. can prove prior 
publication, he canhot come into court. Nor 
is this enough. We should go farther, and 
insist on the publication being more than a 
general statement; there must be a specifica- 
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tion in every patent, and the like demand 
should be made of every discovery. M. Biot 
has laid down the rule in this matter. He 
rightly observes that a “ difference should be 
made between assertions and proofs, between 
apergus and established truths. There would 
be neither utility nor equity in admitting, as 
demonstrated in an ancient author, that which 
would. be rejected as hypothetical in a con- 
temporary.” He applies this rule'to the case 
of Rey, who is said by all historians to have 
anticipated Lavoisier’s great discovery of 

xidation ; even Lavoisier himself being led to 
admit this priority! M, Biot irrefragably 
shows that Rey did nothing of the kind. . The 
pretended anticipation is a mere phrase which, 
new we know the truth, can be read as an 
anticipation of the truth. By an: admirable 
image, M. Biot characterizes. the value of all 
such “anticipations,” Iu these old books 
truth is just as vague and hypothetical as false- 
hood: “ce sont des billets de loterie dont on 
ne sait la valeur qu’apreés le tirage.” 

The History of Science receives a,valuable 
contribution in the articles devoted by M. Biot 
0 Galileo — namely, a life of that remarkable 
thinker, a conversation M. Biot held with a 
Grand Inquisiter on the subject at the Vatiean, 
and a complete account of the trial of Galileo, 
drawn up from» the official documents. If 
sovers of rhetoric have had their commonplace 
about Newton and the apple restored to them 
by M. Biot, they lose forever the still more 
famous ¢ pur si muove — “ and yet the earth 
does move,” of the silenced but not persuaded 
heretic; and they lose all pretext for con- 
sidering Galileo among the martyrs of science. 
The epigram, e pur si muove, is one of those 
mots de circonstance, invented after the occa- 
sion, which tradition eagerly adopts, because 
it so admirably expresses the general senti- 
ment; but, as M, Biot remarks, not only is 
this epigram mentioned by none of the best- 
informed contemporaries, it is also in flagrant 
contradiction to the whole demeanor of Galileo 
on his trial. Never was a martyr less disposed 
for martyrdom. He denied every thing with 
impatient alacrity.. He abjured whatever he 
was called upon to abjure. He offered to 
prove that he had never held the doctrine of 
the mobility of the earth, and declared him- 
self ready to show, by fresh arguments, the 
error of that doctrine. In the final examina- 
tion, when asked if ne now held, or if he ever 
held, the doctrine, he replied, “Formerly, 








before the decision of the Church, I remained 
indifferent between the two doetrines of 
Copernicus and Ptolemy, both seeming dis- 
putable, because both might be true; but since 
the Church has decided, all ambiguity has dis- 
appeared from my mind, and I have main- 
tained, as I now maintain, the doctrine of 
Ptolemy respecting the immobility of the 
earth and the mobility of the sun to be true 
and indisputable.” We may pity Galileo, and 
find ample excuses for him. When aman 
aged seventy is in the presence of the Inquisi- 
tion, knowing that a formal retractation is all 
that is demanded of him, and that his refusal 
will be punished by torture, he may be ex- 
cused for descending even to such transparent 
falsehood to escape so odious and terrible an 
enemy, but he cannot be made a hero: a 
martyr showing such reluctance to martyrdom 
is surely a strange spectacle. It was not thus 
that Socrates met his accusers; it was not thus 
he spoke to them. “It is for the sake of but 
a short span, O Athenians! that you have. 
incurred the imputation, from those who wish 
to speak evil of the city, of having put to death 
Socrates. Had you waited a short time, the 
thing would have happened without your 
agency; for you see my years. I am advanced 
in life and near to death, Perhaps you think _ 
that I have been condemned for want of skill 
in such modes of working upon your minds as 
I might have employed with success, if I had 
thought it right to employ all means to escape 
from. condemnation. Far from it: I have 
been condemned, not from want of things to 
say, but from want of daring and shameless- 
ness; because I did not choose to say the 
things which would have been pleasantest for 
you to hear, weeping and lamenting and say- , 
ing and doing other things which I affirm to 
be unworthy of me. But neither did I then 
think fit to do or say any thing unworthy ofa 
freeman; nor do I now repent of having thus. 
defended myself. I would rather have. made 
the one defence and die, than have made the 
other and live.”* Those are the accents 
which find eternal reverberations. It is thus 
the martyr speaks and acts. Galileo showed 
a servile cowardice, as remarkable as the im- 
prudence with which he incurred the ‘peril: 
Let us pity the old man, let us sympathize 
with his. weakness, but do not let us fling more 
odium on the Church which persecuted him, 


* PLato: Apologia, cited in Lewes: Biogra- 
phical Hist. of Philosophy, 1867. ps 120. Rus: 
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and which really, in his ease, behaved very 
leniently, by representing him as a martyr. 
A brief narrative of the whole case may set 
this matter in a light whieh will be new to 
most readers. 

However the calm, impartial reader must 
deplore the frequent obstruction to the cause 
of truth which churches have thrown in the 
way of new doctrines, owing to the erroneous 
but. very natural confusion of religious with 
scientific teaching, and to the consequent 
alarm lest novelty in scientifie doctrine should 
lead to heresy in religion, we must all see 
that, in the early days of science, such col- 
lision was.inevitable. Geology had a severe 
struggle, even in Protestant England, in the 
nineteenth century, before it could shake off 
the odium of heterodoxy, and in many cir- 
cles that odium is still flung at it. We can- 
not, therefore, wonder if in Rome, early in 
the seventeenth century, astronomy, just be- 
ginning to disclose its truths, alarmed the 
jealous ignorance of a Church which claimed 
infallibility on all points. M. Biot very 
properly reminds us that we must calumniate 
no one, not even the Inquisition. That body 
has surely sins enough to answer for, without 
our making the burden greater by gratuitous 
imputations. Asa question of doctrine, the 
Church conceived the opinion of Copernicus 
to. be heretical, and as suth condemned it. 
We may discuss the wisdom of such interfer- 
ence with the development of scientific truth 
—we may make Galileo an illustration of the 
inherent unwisdom of this interference, since 
the very Church which condemned the opin- 
ion found herself forced to revoke that con- 
demnation two centuries afterwards (in 1818) 
—but we cannot in justice accuse that Church 
of crime in condemning what it felt to be a 
heresy. If, therefore, the Church was justi- 
fied by its own principles in the course it 
took with respect to the doctrines promul- 
gated by Galileo (and if any one thinks it 
was not justified, let him imagine the Church 
of England in presence of an eminent pro- 
fessor who should promulgate dangerous 
heresies), our indignation can be fairly di- 
rected only against its treatment of the here- 
tic ; and what was that? 

After the invention of the telescope, and 
after its first revelations, which entirely con- 
firmed the theoretical views of Copernicus, 
the majority of scientific men being then ex- 
tremely ignorant (as ill-natured persons in- 
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sinuate is still the case), and energetically 
opposed to every novelty not originated by 
themselves, began by attacking and “ refut- 
ing ” the new doctrine. Failing in that, they 
adopted the other course (also not. unknown- 
in these days) of asserting the doctrine to be 
contrary to Scripture. Some of them averred 
that the pretended discoveries were fictions, 
as gross as the voyage of Astolfo; others de- 
clared that they had spent whole nights in 
looking through the telescope, but could: see 
nothing like what Galileo affirmed to be: vis- 
ible ; finally, it was clear that Scripture pro- 
nounced against the new doctrine. Galileo 
might have laughed at his refuters, but his 
accusers were more formidable. In 1616 he 
published an epistle to the Grand-Duchess of 
Tuscany, in which he undertook to prove 
theologically, and by passages from the 
Fathers, that the terms of Scripture admitted 
of being reconciled with the new views. By 
this he lost his cause. He was denounced as 
holding heretical opinions, was summoned to 
Rome, and there, in spite of all his argu- 
ments, he heard the following decree :—* To 
maintain that the sun is placed immovably in 
the centre of the world is an absurd opinion, 
false in philosophy, and formally heretical, 
because expressly contrary to Seripture. To 
maintain that the earth is not placed in the 
centre of the world, that is it not immovable, 
but that it has a daily rotation, is also an ab- 
surd proj osition, false in philosophy, and, to 
say the least, an error in faith.” In vain did 
he exert his eloquence and argument; as he 
showed some degree of stubbornness, he was 
personally forbidden to defend the opinion 
which had been condemned. 

For sixteen years Galileo pursued his stud- 
ies, and meditated the work which was’ to 
carry conviction into all minds. This work 
was the celebrated Dialogues. In it a dis- 
tinguished Venetian and a distinguished Flor- 
entine, free from prejudices, having no system 
of their own, discuss, examine, propose doubts, 
and yield only to reason. There isa third 
speaker, Simplicius, who represents the igno- 
rant conservatism of the age. He swears by 
Aristotle: all opinions are by him judged ‘as 
true or false in proportion as they agree with 
or depart from what Aristotle said. If it re- 
quired great ingenuity to write such a book, 
it required little less to get it published. 
Galileo went to Rome, called on the ecclesi- 
astie who exercised the censorship, and boldly 
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presetited' the work asa “collection of scien+ 
tific fancies;” whith he desired’ the censor to 
rend ‘cirefully, to strike out any thing that 
might’ seem in any way’ improper, and, in 
short, to exercise a severe censorship with re- 
gard to'it.” The worthy prelate, more’ ortho- 
dox than clear-sighted, read this work, re+read 
it without detecting ary evil, and gave it*to 


one of his colleagues, who confirmed ‘his 


opinion. He therefore gave‘ full permission 
for its publication. The ruse had suceeeded 
this far. Yet, to’ avail himself of this per- 
mission, ‘ Galileo’ would’ have been forced to 
print the work in Rome; and he had too 
many clear-sighted enemies’ there, to hope 
that they would not’detect the real nature’ of 
his work in time to suppress its publication. 
He made some excuse respecting the difficul- 
ties of printing at Rome, ‘and wrote from 
Florence to the censor to obtaiii permission 
to print the work there, under ‘the condition 
of gaining the approbation of a Florentine 
censor. ‘The prelate seems to have had his 
suspicions roused. He made some’ difficul- 
ties; indicated a Florentine censor;* but 
asked Galileo to send back the permission he 
had given, that he might once more see the 
terms in which it was expressed. Galileo 
‘ was outwitted, returned the permission, and 
never got it again, nor any other answer; so 
that forced to ‘content himself with the Flor- 
entine permission, he published his work in 
Tuscany, 1632, and endeavored to shield him- 
self by declaring in his preface that these 
dialogues were a defence of the judgment de- 
livered by Rome against the doctrine’ of 
Copernicus. Voltaire might as‘well have de- 
clared his Philosophical Dictionary to have 
been written in defence of Christianity. No 
one was ever deceived by this preface. Cer- 
tainly no one in Rome could have any doubt 
as to the purpose of the book ; least of all 
the Pope, who knew that he was person- 
ally ridiculed in this book, his own arguments 
' being reproduced by the stupid Simplicius. 
We come here to the real: and personal 
cause of Galileo’s troubles. In 1825, M. 
Biot had a long and interesting jonversation 
at the Vatican with an enlightened ecclesias- 


tie, who, he subsequently learned, was no less’ 


@ person than the Grand Inquisitor. ' From 
this person, thoroughly informed, as it ‘turned 
out, on: the. whole details of the story, M. 
Biot heard of Galileo’s inconceivable’ impru- 


dence. “He ‘committed’ the: great’ mistake’ 
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of getting into disgra¢e with the Pope, who 
‘had formerly shown him great kindness. He 
‘répresénted the Pope in the Dialogues under 
‘the’ name of Simplicius; and in alluding to 


the whim he was said to have for writing 
verses, Galileo did not hesitate to say that the 
Pope was given to amorous sonnetteering. 
Be sure that these personal mistakes power- 


fally contributed to his ruin.” When M, 


Biot discovered that he had been speaking to 
the’ Grand Inquisitor, he very naturally ex- 
pressed his surprise at the change which had 
come over the spirit of the world, when a 
descendant of the judges of Galileo could, 
in the very Vatican itself, discuss with a de- 
scendant' of Galileo’s disciples the world-fa- 
mous process, and separate the scientific 
question from those personal accessories 
which embittered it. The subsequent repub- 
lication of the official papers thoroughly con- 
firmed what the Inquisitor had stated ; and 
the opening of M. Biot’s third volume is de- 
voted to a lucid reproduction of all the par- 
ticulars of this famous trial. 

Had Galileo taken the advice of the Car- 
dinals Barberino and Bellarmino, to publish 
his views as mathematical speculations only, 
it is very probable that he would not have 
been molested. Copernicus had done ‘50, . 
and the Church was not alarmed. But Gali- 
leo’s convictions were too strong, or his im- 
prudence too great; and the consequence 
was, that not only was he denounced by 
bigoted theologians, but even the science of 
mathematics itself became denounced as “a 
diabolical art, and all mathematicians being 
the authors of heresies ought to be banished 
from every Christian country.” To such 
lengths will bigotry lead men! The doctrine 
of Copernicus was condemned as heretical, as 
we have seen; but in 1628 Galileo’s friend, 
the Cardinal Barberino, became Pope Urban 
VIl., from whom Galileo had the highest 
hopes of getting the sentence against the 


‘| Copernican doctrine removed, because the 


Pope had shown him great attention, and 
written verses, astronomical and moral, in ad- 
miration of his genilis; nay, no sooner was 
Urban. VIII. seated in the pontifical chair, 
than he addressed a letter to the Grand-Duke 
of ny, in whose service Galileo lived, 
which mentioned’ the astronomical discoveries 
of Galileo among the Tuscan glories. On 
the strength of this the philosopher hastened 
to Rome, to endeavor to get a revocation of 
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the sentence. He soon found that in Rome, 
as elsewhere, authority is indisposed to unsay 
what it has once said. He found the Pope 
himself inclined to the Aristotelian view ; and 
all were strongly convinced that the interdict 
was a measure of ecclesiastical prudence. 
The most moderate suggested to him that no 
scientific speculations ought to be placed in 
opposition to the Scriptures. “As to Padre 
Mostro (the Dominican Ricardi)” writes 
Galileo,-“ he adheres neither to the system of 
Corpernicus, nor to that of Ptolemy, but 
tranquillizes his mind by a method of his 
own, which is vastly convenient: he imagines 
the presence of angels, who, without any 
difficulty, move the planets in their paths, so 
that we have nothing to trouble ourselves 
about.” Finding the case hopeless in this 
direction, Galileo adopted: the plan we have 
already narrated, and published his Dialogues 
under a transparent disguise. Rome was in 
an uproar. The Pope was in a fury (incan- 
descenza) at finding his own arguments made 
ridiculous, and himself clearly alluded to. 
Galileo had doubly offended him—as a Pope 
and asa man: as a Pope, by deceiving the 
vigilance of the censorship, and as a man by 
rendering his opinions ridiculous. At the 
close of the Fourth Dialogue, Simplicius says, 
“Here is one argument which I learned from 
a yery learned and very eminent person, and 
which settles the whole question: it is that 
God, being omnipotent and omniscient, may 
have endowed water with this propérty of 
flux and reflux, as well as with an infinity of 
properties incomprehensible to us. That be- 
ing so, I conclude that it would be highest 
audacity in any man to think of limiting that 
omnipotence and omniscience by any fancy of 
our invention.” This learned and eminent 
person was the Pope. 

Galileo was summoned to appear before 
the Inquisition. In vain he appealed to his 
protectors, in vain he alleged his age and in- 
firmities. He was told that he might travel 
slowly, pian, piano, in a litter, but that come 
he must, The letters of Galileo’s friend Nic- 
colini to the Grand-Duke are still extant, and 
give a sort of journal of the whole story, full 
of interesting detail. We there learn that 
.the Pope was greatly incensed, and pursued 
the matter “as if it were his own cause.” 
Indeed, to all Niccolini’s urgent prayers the 
Pope continued to reply: “Galileo will be 
examined in due time. But there is one 
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argument which neither he nor any. of his 
disciples have ever been able to answer, nor 
ever will: it is, that God is omnipotent; and 
if so, why. should we pretend to impose neces- 
sities upon him?” This is precisely the. ar- 
gument cited by Simplicius in the Diglogue 
just quoted. 

But although Galileo was forced to appear 
before the Inquisition, and was greatly alarmed 
at the peril of his position, it is abundantly 
evident that he was treated with great respect 
and consideration, He was never imprisoned, 
He was allowed a servant, and the visits of 
friends. He had free egress and ingress, 
and a garden of the Villa Medici was offered 
him for daily promenades. Care was taken 
that he did not escape, but no other rigor 
was used. Instead of being “tortured,” as © 
Tiraboschi, Libri, and almost all historians 
assert, nothing is more positive than that he 
was subject to no other tortures than. those 
of alarm at what might. possibly be the up- 
shot of the whole, and of irritation at being 
forced to retract what he knew to be the 
truth, 

His punishment was very slight, Con- 
demned to imprisonment during the pleasure 
of the Pope, that sentence was immediately 
(subito) commuted into detention at the Villa 
Medici, Even there he only remained a few 
days, having gained permission to reside 
with the Archbishop Piccolomini, at Sienna, 
There he remained five months, and ‘hen was 
permitted to return to his house near Flor 
enee, under the express condition of not sees 
ing thuch company, and of holding no aca+ 
demic meetings. To the close of his. life he 
remained under the suspicious surveillance of 
the Church; and on his death, fanatics ¢on- 
tested the validity of his will, and wanted to 
refuse him the rites of sepulture, under, the 
pretext of his having expired before the con- 
demnation of the Church had been removed, 
But these hateful tentatives were judicially 
frustrated, and Florence has nothing to an- - 
swer for as respects the memory of her great 
philosopher. 

If M. Biot’s volumes contained nothing but 
the articles on Newton and. Galileo, they 
would deserve a place in every scientific 
library ; but they deserve a place also for the 
many agreeable pages of literature they .con+ 
tain, and for the memoirs of Lagrange, 
Coulomb, Cavendish, Franklin, Gay Lussae, 
Cauchy, Clouet, Malus, and La Condamine; 
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Apropos of the last named there is an amus-| him. He made witticisms about his suffer- 
ing anecdote, which may be detached here. | ings, and even wrote songs about them. A 
La Condamine’s curiosity was invincible; he} true specimen of the Gauls, and very pleas- 
was the very Paul’ Pry of science; and this} antly painted in these pages. 
curiosity was coupled with a gaiety and reck-| In the short notice of Lagrange there are 


lessness truly French. In his last illness, 


being prevented from attending as usual the| been uttered in his presence, which, for flavor 
meetings of the Academy, he had notes | of expression, and finesse of observation, de- 
brought to him of all the papers which were | serve a place in every collection of mots. M. 
read there. In’ one of them he learned that| Biot one day remarked on the fact that an 
a young surgeon had proposed a bold but| opinion, after being alternately adopted and 
dangerous operation for one of the diseases | rejected, admitted and. modified by philoso- 
under which he suffered. He sent for this} phers, often becomes at last a popular preju- 
young surgeon, and proposed that the experi-| dice. “Eh quoi!” replied Lagrange, “cela 


ment should at once be tried upon himself. 


“ But,” hesitated the young man, “if I should | jours ainsi; les préjugés ne sont que la dé- 
unhappily fail?” “Well, what then? 'I am} froque des gens d’esprits qui habille la 
old and dangerously ill: it will be said that|canatlle.” [“ What,” replied Lagrange, 
nature did not properly assist you. If, on the | “does that surprise you? It is always so— 
contrary, you succeed, I will myself draw up| prejudices are only the cast off clothes of men 
an exact account of your method for the| of intelligence, in which the vulgar are 
Academy, and you will be a made man.”| dressed.] The second is so uncomplimentary 
The matter was arranged. The operation be-| to the fair sex; that there is some temerity in 
gan, but La Condamine was not satisfied with | citing it; but ‘wit is no respecter of sex or 
suffering ; he was curious to learn the whole| person: “La téte d’une femme est une éponge 
process. “Gently,” he exclaimed; “please| a préjugés.” [The head of a woman is a 
be slower, and let me see how you operate.| sponge for prejudices. ] 

. . « My dear sir, if I don’t see how you do it,| With this we close our notice of three emi- 
I shall never be able to draw up a proper ac-|nently agreeable and instructive volumes, . 


count for the Academy.” 


Unhappily he died shortly after the opera-| reader’s appetite for a more deliberate inves- 
tion, but his gaiety and courage never forsook 
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two witticisms reported by M. Biot as having 











vous étonne? Cependant il en arrive tou 














































convinced that we must have sharpened the 















tigation of them. 








Our Great Laxes.—Lieut. Maury recently 
delivered at, Detroit a lecture on our great lakes. 


The chain of lakes contain one-third of the|.in draining these vast inland seas. The lakes 
fresh water on the surface of the globe—the en-| contain a surface of two thousand square miles, 
tire surface of the eatth being divided ‘as fol-| and drain a watershed of fifty thousand square 


lows :— 
Square Miles. 


Land and water; . 9. 4 197,000,000 | 9 the department at Washington, the value.of 


145,000,000 


ee eee ere ; : hee 
Land and fresh water, . é 52,000,000 | Construction of a single breakwater at Michigan 


The great chain of lakes have been estimated 


to contain eleven thousand cubic miles of fresh | commerce passing the flats of the St. Clair, on 


water. To give an idea of the amount of this 


vast body of water, after explaining the mode of | busy season, reached the daily average of $1,- 
the careful measurements of the Mississippi| 129,223. The entire value of the lake com- 


river at Memphis, the lecturer said that the lakes 
contained more water than the Mississippi. dis- 


charges into the Gulf of Mexico in one hundred | less to Lake. Superior, and as Lake Erie is. as 


years. In other words, were all waste from the 


lakes by evaporation and other causes to be cut |'$300,000,000. 






off, and a sluice to be opened the size of the 
Mississippi channel, it would flow for a century, 




















tiles. 
According to Col. Graham’s report for 1855 

















the shipping and commerce interested in the 





City was $218,000,000, and, according to obser- 
vation taken, the value of the shipping and 

















an average*of two hundred and thirty days the 

















merce was $200,000,000 to each lake, varying 
more in favor of Lakes Michigan and Huron, 

















an outlet to others, amounting in its case to 
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’ From Pait’s Magazine: 
AN EVENING PARTY AT ALEPPO. 

Our friend Signor Esdras de Pittzolounsy, 
who is a Polish Hebrew by descent, but a veri- 
table Aleppine by birth and education ; who 
is, moreover, the representative (consular) of 
ever so many petty European potentates— 
witness his varied. uniforms and cocked hats 
and feathers (say nothing to numerous con- 
sular cawasses, with silver-headed canes and 
fierce moustache)—our friend Signor Esdras 
is “at home” this evening, and he sends us 
a polite invitation, which we cheerfully accept. 
Signor Esdras, besides. being a great. man in 
a diplomatic sense, and the terror of many 
consecutive iniquitous Pashas, is believed to 
be the possessor of almost fabulous. wealth, 
and his private residence is situated-at Kittab, 
a small European town in the suburbs of 
Aleppo. This Kittab originally consisted of 
a few temporary huts, lightly erected, and 
which grew into existence in consequence of 
the fearful and devastating effects of the earth- 
quake of 1822, when the European residents 
at Aleppo arrived at the wise conclusion that 
Jath and plaster, and thin light rafters, were 
preferable substances to come into immediate 
contact with the human skull, to the ponder- 
ous stones, and still more ponderous beams, 
whieh constitute the houses of Aleppo-proper. 
As time wore on, however, and no repetition 
of the earthquake, or any thing approaching 
to it, occurred, the Kittabites became em- 
boldened, and in the place of miserable plank 
huts, there arose rapidly substantial and hand- 
some European houses, amongst which, per- 
haps the most costly and elegant in structure, 
is the domicile of the most illustrissimo signor 
in question. 

Being only birds of passage, we reside in 
the very heart of the city itself, and have a 
good two miles’ walk before us to reach Kit- 
‘tab; thither we proceed, therefore, with all 
convenient speed, soon after sunset, armed 
with a stout cudgel apiece, and a funnoose— 
a@ species of paper lantern, which opens and 
shuts like an accordian, and which, when not 
in use, can be easily carried in a side pocket. 
Both these precautions are positively neces- 
sary, because, against we return, the hour 
will be late, and the streets literally teem with 


savage curs, and likewise freebooters—not the 


most merciful to encounter. 


Night has fairly set in by the time we reach 
the house of entertainment; innumerable oil 


~ 


sollah!. meet sulam !” 
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lamps, however, and the: discordant notesof 
a Syrian band, point out the spot of revelry ; 
and, though early ourselves, we find that 
many other guests have preceded us. . “Allah! 
** Welcome, @ thou- 
sand times welcome,” exclaims our stout little 
hostess,.who, clad in Syrian attire, of. the 
richest eod gaudiest colored silks, receives us 
at the door, and ushers us toa seat atthe 
further end of the room. ‘In moving along 
we perceive that the room is handsomiely and 
elegantly furnished ; there is no lack of mir- 
rors or chandeliers, no lack of pictures. The 
low divan which runs round three sides of the 
room’ is covered with rich. material, and the 
cushions are exclusively of velvet. ‘ Under 
foot there is a carpet of the softest’ texture, 
interwoven with ostrich feathers. It seems 
almost a sin to tread upon it with our heavy 
boots; but the greater mass of male-visitors 
are in Oriental ‘attire, and have deposited 
their rough red slippers outside of the door, 
retaining only the soft, yellow, moroceo pap- 
pooshes. The ladies have, for the. greater 
part, adopted European shoes and sandals, 
mostly of some splendid Parisian pattern, 
with a bunch of brilliant flowers worked. in 
about the instep. In traversing the room, 
preceded by our amiable hostess, we have fut- 
ther observed that she earries.a small treasury 
of coins and pearls about her tarboosh or 
headdress, and -that, moreover, suspended 
from a score of plaited tails which hang over 
her shoulders and back, are various gold coins, 
of divers dimensions and value, quite sufficient 
to set up an unambitious Syrian in the shop- 
keeping jine for life. Having noted ‘these 
facts mentally we “ fudthal "—i.c., are seated. 
On a more deliberate ‘survey of the room and 
what it comprises, we find there is much to 
amuse and entertain the stranger. Theroom 
itself is exceedingly capacious and lofty, and 
in addition to the Oriental furniture it con- 
tains, has several handsome specimens of Eu- 
ropean workmanship, such as tables, sofas, 
and elegant easy chairs. In these latter, evi- 
dently ill at ease, are seated several illustris- 
simi—the consul-generals, consuls, and, con- 
sular of every known power in the universe; 
their diplomatic coats are resplendent with 
gold lace; their cocked hats overwhelming. 
Perhaps the most imposing character amongst 
them is the Consul-General for the Queen of 
Spain, the Indies, and Cyprus. It is difficult 
to say what right her most Christian Majesty 
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has to these most distant possessions. About 
as much, I should imagine, as the representa- 
tive -has to mingle with the haut tom of the 
city of Aleppo. . In his private capacity, he is 
a retailer of crockeryware, ginger beer, bis- 
cuits, hams, Bologna sausages, cigars, and 
‘sundry other items useful, refreshing, and ani- 
mating to his customers; but he jis really so 
illiterate that whenever the Consular signa- 
ture is required, he prefixes (Oriental style) 
his cygnet. 

There is one feature in Aleppine society 
which is iar to this city; in no other part 
of Syria or the Levant is there such tolera- 
tion of caste. High and low, rich and poor, so 
long as they can put their best foot forward, 
and present themselves in admissible apparel 
—they are all welcome—heartily welcome. 
Yonder gay Lothario, with a parroquette nose 
and enormous moustache, who is screeching 
discordant sounds, said to be an arrietta from 
Rosini, and twanging a Spanish guitar with 
most grotesque attitundes and hideous gestic- 
ulations, is Signor Bombacello, the gentleman 
who had the honor—I beg his pardon, I mean 
who honored us, by erasing traces of hair from 
our chin and cheeks—in vulgar phraseology, 
he is our barber. By his side, in resplendent 
waistcoats, and massive (gilt) chains, are his 
two brothers, the Signor Tominaso and the 
Signor Bartolomeo ; the former lives by sleight 
of hand tricks, the latter upon his wits. Ina 
country so destitute of excitement as Syria 
they are both welcome in. their way, if only to 


’ serve as a. butt for criticism. The one is a 


card sharper, and knows no end of jugglery, 
making it almost a pleasure to lose him a few 
piastres at any game of chance. The other 
is a veritable vagabond, rolling from one end 
of Turkey to the other, unencumbered with 
much baggage, carrying usually assortments 
of watches (monsters, as he calls them, in his 
peculiar way of pronouncing the French term 
for watch), which watehes he generally dis- 
poses of to those who have hospitably enter- 
tained him at somewhere about 1,000 per cent 
profit, A clever mechanie this said Barto- 
lomeo must be ; his watches usually go twenty- 
four hours after date of sale, in which inter- 
val he has shifted his quarters to some other 
town or city, and the watch on examination 
is found minus some wheel. 

Next to this group, a striking contrast in- 
deed, is the gray-bearded, venerable old gen- 
tleman who represents British interests at 








Aleppo. If there is any thing that he prizes in 
this world it is the glory and the pride of an 
unsullied reputation. At any other moment, 
perhaps, he -would shrink with unqualified 
herror at the proximity of three such veritable 
knaves; but there is something so strangely 
charitable in the atmosphere of Aleppine so- 
ciety that these little trifles are cast aside for 
the moment, and everybody who, in the re 
motest sense, helps to add to the evening’s 
entertainment, is treated on an equal footing. 
Entertaining in another line, and certainly the 
greatest curiosity, is Signor Nola Fotoloh 
Carallah, the husband of a large wife, and the 
father of asmall family of grown-up daughters 
With pride depicted in his small keen eyes, 
he is relating to an astounded and indignant 
English traveller the method by which, onee 
upon a time, he rid himself of a wealthy, but 
obnoxious partner, and came into quiet pos 
session of half his wealth. With what dex- 
terity he managed to conceal a costly ring in 
a truss of hay belonging to the unfortunate 
victim, and so, when the police came and 
searched, and after tedious efforts discovered 
the supposed stolen treasure, the wretched 
victim was incarcerated by the Pasha, whe 
took possession of one half of his worldly 
effects while his partner possessed himself of 
the other. Signor Fotoloh is rather surprised © 
at the evident disgust of his auditor, who 
shrinks from the contamination of such a vile 
snake. 

Amongst the ladies there are many cos 
tumes and some exceedingly pretty faces: 
The generality are, unfortunately, slightly dis 
figured by that abominable boil called the 
Aleppo button. In some instances however, 
where the impression has been slight, it as- 
sumes the appearance of a dimple, und really 
adds to the native charms of the damsel. 
They exhibit the latest Parisian fashions, as 
led by Madame Pompoloni, the .esteemed 
spouse of the Neapolitan Consul; the hybrid 
costume of the half Arab half European de- 
scendants, down to the flowing and not un- 
graceful tunic of the veritable pure blooded 
Syrian. Flirtations there are on an extensive 


scale, and what is superlatively ludicrous, is 


the fact that the gallants in such instances 
consist principally of men who cannot com- 
prehend one word of what the fair ladies 
express, or convey any notion of the soft say- 
ings they would wish to breathe. The bluff 
captain Mninbrace, of the schooner Water- 
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spout, then and there loading in the fever- 
stricken port of scanderoom, stimulated by 
sundry potations of Poonch (punch), is ar- 
dently stricken with the charms of Mademoi- 
selle Angelique, the daughter of the Genoese 
Consul, who, by the way, has the reputation 
of being the greatest miser and most acute 
bargainer in all Turkey—an illustration of 
that Italian proverb which says, that “ If you 
see a Genoese throw himself out. of window, 
follow immediately; you may be confident 
there is something to be gained.” The lan- 
guage of the eyes may be all very fine, but 
our bluff skipper breaks forth into uncontrol- 
lable rhapsodies, which rather alarm the 
damsel in question, and prove a source of 
intense delight to speculative mothers. An 
East Indian colonel, a sick doctor from Mes- 
sopotamia, half-a-dozen young Cambridge 
men, all booted and spurred, with wide awakes 
enriched with red and blue Boshiahs (silk 
handkerchiefs)—nobody ever thinks of taking 
off their hats indoors at an evening party—a 
Polish refugee or two, a Hungarian gentle- 
man, a German savant, all spectacles and 
beard, a prodigy in the Austrian charlatan 
who cures every thing from bad eyes to an- 
noying corns, doctors, sailors, soldiers, tailors, 
merchants, agents, consuls, shopkeepers, men 
of independent means, men of no means at 
all,in short all the world and his wife assem- 
ble at these Aleppo reunions ; and very pleas- 
ant soirees they certainly are, costing only, 
perhaps, a bowl or so of punch and a little 
pastry, all of which is cheap and easily pro- 
curable. 

To keep up the excitement of the scene no 
lull is permitted. Hadjik Bashi, the prince 
of all Aleppine musicians, has his own select 
band seated in a convenient corner, whence 
ever and anon issue vile sounds, gratifying 
however in the extreme to toothless old duen- 
nas, who nod time and clap softly with their 
skinny old hands, watching the while, with 
cat-like jealousy, the graceful serpentine twist- 
ing of their respective daughters, as they 
move to and fro with outstretched arms and 
whirling scarfs to the not inelegant measure 





of the Arabic dance. These have no sooner 
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concluded, amidst the rapturous applause of 
the native spectators, when a spectacled ama- 
teur, with large head, wherefrom : suspend 
astounding curls, but whose dimensions other- 
wise are of exceedingly diminutive propor- 
tions, seats himself at the piano, and forth- 
with quadrilles and waltzes and polkas ensue 
with the usual amount of mistakes and em- 
barrassments on the part of the Syrian ladies, 
partly owing to their unaccommodating dress, 
partly to their ignorance of time, measure, 
and steps. After this, one of the ladies favor 
us with an Arabic ditty, then a blushing 
Englishman roars out a comic song, imitating 
to perfection all the poultry yard, to the en 
thusiastic delight of the younger Syrian 
belles. Then a straw-hatted Yankee favors 
us with “Hail Columbia.” Men there are 
who play the flute, men the flageolet.. The 
two Irish clerks, of the firm of Dobbs and 
Mobbs, dance a lilt so gaily oh! As a final 
conclusion to these entertainments Donald 
Mc Duff, “from Glaskey,” the shrewdest, 
keenest merchant in all Turkey, and who has 
half an eye for business even when asleep, . 
who can sing a song and speculate upon 
cotton ventures at one and the same moment 
—even Donald, carried away by the stimulat- 
ing and combined effects of bright eyes) 
candles, music, and sundry whisky toddy, 
kicks off his slippers, and jumping upon the 
table, performs a Highland fling with exces- 
sive ease and glee, but greatly to the terror 
of the corpulent old landlady, who fears for 
the destruction of a favorite table. 

A few games of forfeits, a last round of 
Narghilies and pipes, trays with sweetmeats, 
and glasses of smoking punch, bring the 
entertainment to an end. There is a great 
scuffling and shuffling for slippers, and sheets 
to envelope the ladies in, five score of paper 
lanterns are lit, salaams and caresses ex+ 
changed, and we wend our way back to the 
dark and deserted streets of the city, ¢om- 
batting our way thither with hungry and half 
starved dogs, and facing half-sleepy wateh- 
men, who sing doleful ditties throughout the 
livelong night. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. © 
. A MIDNIGHT WOOER. 

“We had lost our way, that was certain. 

- Now, to have: lost our-way in the bustling 
streets of a city, where the first person we 
had met could have put us in the right track 
again, would have: been a'thing of little con- 
sequence, but to have lost our way, in a moun- 


‘tainous Welsh district, where we might walk 


for miles without encountering tught human, 
was a very different affair. 

J was fortunate in my companion. He was 
one who feared nothing by daylight or dark, 
and our groping about was to him only a 
source of amusement, I, however, was not 
quite so easy in my mind, and would will- 
ingly shave availed myself of the first shelter 
on the way, and waited for the daylight; but 
even here I was defeated, for shelter there 
was none, Our intention had been to reach 
Pont Neath Vaughan, a little village of half 
a dozen houses, situated on the borders of 


Brecknockshire, and in the immediate vicin- |: 


ity of some of the most beautiful scenery of 
South Wales, and we had gained the beauti- 
ful yale of Neath on a lovely moonlight night, 
but the mountains that surrounded the vale 
and the dusky foliage made-our path so ob- 
scure that it was impossible to follow it, and 
we were continually in doubt as to the turn- 
ings we should take. In one place a little 
bridge crossed a brawling’ rivulet, over which 
we ought to have passed, but immediately 
in front of it a limekiln was throwing up 'a 
quantity of blue, purple, and yellow flames, 
making the scene around resemble the wolf's 
glen in “ Der Frieschutz,” and we came upon 
this unearthly glare so suddenly that we did 
not see the dark opening behind it, and in 
five minutes were entirely lost. 

We wandered for an hour or two in com- 
plete darkness, guided only by the noise of 
the streamlet rushing over the masses of rock 
that formed its rugged bed, till at length we 
came to a house of good size, and shouted 
lustily for some information as to the way to 
the village. I rattled atthe garden gate, and 
immediately the loud barking of two or three 
dogs seemed to arouse the slumbering in- 
mates, for in a short time a man came down 
to the gate, not so thoroughly dressed as a 
D’Orsay would have considered: essential. 
He imagined us to be no better than we ought 
to be, for, as he leaned forward to look at us, 
I heard a most unpleasant “click” and by 
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the light of the moon, which now rose above 
the distant hills, I perceived a huge horse- 
pistol, Again we were in difficulty, for he 
could not speak a word of English, and our 
Welsh vocabulary was limited to a few con- 
ventional phrases. We, however, contrived 
to make him understand thatwe had lost our 
way, whereupon our worthy friend hastened 
into the house, called, and was. answered in 
a pleasant female voice, and shortly afterward 
a beautiful girl of some two or three and 
twenty summers made her appearance, witha 
light in ber hand, and a conference in Welsh 
took place between the father and daughter, 
for such appeared to be their relationship. 
The end of this'was that the young lady, in 
good English, invited us to stay till daylight, 
and informed us that we were several miles 
from our destination. The owner of the 
house seemed to be a respectable farmer—a 
plain, homely kind of man, who evidently ‘was 
quite willing that we should make ourselves 
uite at home. His daughter was somewhat 
superior to her class. 

Priscilla Owen weleomed us into the house 
in the most genial manner, and began to 
make up the fire, which had-almost died out. 
Throwing on several huge logs of dry wood, 
a cheerful blaze was soon ascending the cav- 
ern-like chimney. Spreading a table cloth 
that vied in whiteness with the winter snow, 
she set before us the remains of a ham, some 
bread and cheese, and some capital old Welsh 
ale. More than once before we had been 
hospitably entertained at lonely farm-houses 
in wild mountainous districts, and had with 
difficulty persuaded our entertainers to ac- 
cept remuneration. But really. the fair 
daughter of our host seemed as desirous of 
pleasing us as though she had been the land- 
lady of a wayside inn. After supper we nar- 
rated our used-up experiences, which, for her 
father’s edification, she translated. Her 
mother, also, a straight-backed, bright-eyed, 
gtay-haired old lady, such as one rarely sees, 
except at a country fireside, joined us, speak- 
ing English quite as well as her daughter. 
Having once been in London, she was eager 
to hear any thing respecting that wonderful 
city. So the time passed cheerfully enough 
for an hour or two, and nobody seemed to 
think of sleep. 

The moon became overcast and hidden by 
dark clouds, and the wind increased to a per- 
fect hurricane. It was late in the autumn 
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and the weather had hitkerto been particu- 
larly fine, but now it seemed as if the spirit of 
winter had strode suddenly upon the smiling 
landscape. The rain fell in torrents, and was 
beaten against the diamond-paned casement 
with fearful violence. We could hear the 
babbling rivulet we had lately left gradually 
changing its tone, swollen by the floods that 
poured into it from the mountain ridges till it 
roared like a cataract. The tall trees in the 
valley, as they were swayed to and fro by the 
violence of the wind, seemed to groan be- 
neath the resistless hand of some invisible 
demon of the storm. The wind howled down 
the chimney, and battled with the cheerful 
blaze for the mastery. So violent and so 
sudden was the approach of the storm, that 
a sentiment of awe seemed to take possession 
of the party, and the conversation dropped. 

My friend L. was the first to break the 
silence. 

In one of the lulls of the tempest he re- 
marked to me, “Do you not think at this 
moment of the invisible world ? ” 


He had divined my thoughts: for'the in- 


fluence of the roaring torrent without, the 
creaking branches, the pattering rain, the 


weird voice of the wind, whistling its fanta- 
sies inharmoniously in the chimney, acted 
powerfully upon my imagination, and con- 
jered up phantoms of the past and wild 
dreams of the future that would have vanished 
instantly on a calm and peaceful evening. 

I had sunk so deeply into a reverie that I 
did not for a moment answer the remark, but 
involuntarily, as though the spectres my imag- 
ination had conjured up now stood palpably 
before me, I gazed vacantly round the large 
and dimly-lighted room. My example evi- 
dently moved Priscilla to make a similar ex- 
amination. She saw that I noticed her, and 
smiled faintly, but immediately became very 
pale, and sat for some time looking thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“Tam no believer in supernatural appear- 
ances,” said my companion, “ but really there 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreampt of in our philosophy.” 

“Travelling once in France I put up ata 
little wayside hotel, asking first if I could be 
accommodated for the night. Mine host as- 
sured me, with a great deal of French polite- 
ness, that the house would indeed be hon- 
ored with Monsieur’s presence—all of which 
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Monsieur ‘perfectly understood would be 
charged for in the bill next day.’ However, 
Monsieur, doubting if he might not go far- 
ther and fare worse, wisely resolved om stay- 
ing where he was, ‘Time passed till it was 
much too late to try another house, when the 
maitre d’hotel came to me with the most 
comical mixture of cunning and apologetic 
assurance that I had ever seen, even on the 
countenance of a French hotel keeper. 

“There was one little circumstance he re- 
gretted not to have informed Monsieur,’ he 
said, 

“« What was that?’ I asked, 

“* Well, to be sure it was nothing very se 
rious, and Monsieur, being a brave English 
man, would think nothing of it ; but the only 
chamber he could spare was one in the rear 
of the premises, and separated from the main 
buildings. Monsieur, would however, find it 
a magnificent apartment, and as to any slight 
noises Monsieur might hear in the night, he 
need not be alarmed thereat.’ 

“All this was said in a very deprecatory tone. 
T laughed at the man’s artfulness in withhold- 
ing this information till it was too late to try 
another house, and assured him that to spend 
the night in a haunted room was rather an 
agreeable excitement than otherwise, and 
begged him to send me instantly some sup- 
per and a bottle of his best wine. 

“*Diable! They are a strange race, these 
English,’ I heard him mutter to another 
guest, as he descended the stairs to give or 
ders for my repast. 

“T retired to rest, but in case the pretended 
ghost might turn out to be a robber, I took 
the precaution to load my pistols and. place 
them on the pillow. I had no fear—none in 
the least, but the mere fact of expecting some 
thing kept me awake. 

“ For two or three hours all was silent as» 
death, and I was just beginning a comforta- 
ble doze, when tramp! tramp! came a foot- 
step upon the staircase leading to my bed- 
room. These steps were so regular that 
they seemed to be more the action of ama- 
chine than any thing human. They came 
nearer and nearer. I sat up in bed and 
grasped one of my pistols, when the door 
was burst open witha terrific crash, and——” 

At this point of the narrative my friend 
stopped abruptly, for a long, melancholy 
howl from the dogs was heard above the noise 
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of the tempest, and the latch of the outer 
igigetio: sharply. The door was opened 

ily, and.a tall, finely formed: young man 
ina foreign garb stood there. 

Before avy one else had time to discover 
the features of the stranger, Priscilla rushed 
towards him with an exclamation of glad sur- 
prise, and then a strange revulsion of feeling 
seized her. Wewere all chilled and aston- 
ished, for the manner of the man was very 
strange and unusual. 

He answered not Priscilla, but fixed his 
glances first on one, then on another of the 
party, at the same time beckoning and point- 
ing towards the door with. frantic gestures. 
At length he seized me by the shoulder, as 
though he would have dragged me out of the 
room. I recoiled from him, for his whole ex- 
pression was savage and almost unearthly. 
For a-second he stood in a fixed attitude, 
then turning suddenly dashed out of the room, 
while the terrified Priscilla fainted; ‘and 
Farmer Owen, seizing his gun from a corner 
of the room, dashed down the lane at a rapid 
pace in the only direction his strange visitor 
could have taken. 

Leaving the affrighted girl with her mother, 
L. and I took a lantern, and, guided some- 
what by its feeble light, followed the farmer. 
We made our way through the storm, but 
did not come up with him, for knowing the 
path so well he could easily outstep us;, and 
wet, cold, weary, and disappointed, we re- 
turned to the cottage. The storm had some- 
what abated. It was now midnight, and we 
were near the house, when L. exclaimed— 

“Did you hear that?” 

listened for some time, but could hear 
nothing. ; 

“There—there—again. You must cer- 
tainly hear it now,” he said, for his hunting 
experiences had rendered him quicker of hear- 
ing than me. 

This time I fancied I heard a long, wild. ery 
for help at some considerable distance. 

“Let us go at once,” said L, 

Forgetting the state of the road and the 
lateness of the hour in the excitement of 
the moment, we made for the direction of the 
sound. By and by we came to a turn in the 
narrow road, and a faint moan, was, heard 
close at hand. A moment afterwards, and 
the cries for help were explained. 

A young man lay on the roadside appar- 








ently injured, and beside him stood our friend 
the farmer and the stranger who had so te 
ruptly entered the farm-house. 

We assisted to carry the young man to the 
farm, but before we arrived he begged us to 
put him-down. In the confusion of the storm 
and the darkness of the night, he had mis- 
taken his footing at a place where the streant 
was crossed by a rude stone bridge, and had 
fallen down a steep ravine. He, however, 
assured. us, that he was not much injured by 


the fall. 


As he spoke the farmer, taking ‘the lan- 
tern, held it close to the young man's face, 
and said some words in Welsh to the stran- 
ger, who replied in the same language. 

I could: not fail to remark the extraordi- 
nary likeness between the injured man and 
our silent visitor; but when we went into the 
house, the latter young man darted forward 
to Priscilla who exclaimed “ Are you Philip 
or a spirit ?” 

He endeavored to calm her agitation, and 
Priscilla, when she was somewhat re-assured, 
asked how he came in before, making such 
strange gestures, and leaving without saying 
a word, 

‘Why, bless the girl, that was not 1” 

Philip ‘replied, “that was my brother Ar 
thur. Everybody says he resembles me, and 
I think he must, indeed, when even you can- 
not tell the diflerence.” 

.“But why did he not speak, and tell us 
what was the matter—(Philip had told briefly 
how the accident happened, and assured her 
many times over that he was not hurt)—and 
why has he not come back with you?” 

We looked round the room, and perceived 
for the first time that our strange visitor was 
missing. “It is useless calling after him,” 
said Philip ; “he lodges at Llandaff, and no 
doubt he has gone back there.  Unfortu- 
nately he had. a sunstroke at Bombay, and 
never quite recovered from it, and the least 
excitement paralyzes his entire faculties.” 

“But why have I not heard from you, dear 
Philip? I thought it was your ghost coming 
into the room.” 

“Because I wished not to put my foot on 
English ground till I could ask Farmer 
Owen’s daughter to. be my wife without giv- 
ing up the comforts or enjoyments of her old 
home. When J, a penniless man, asked your 
father’s consent, though he made no unrea- 
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sonable objections, I was not satisfied; so I 
etid to myself—we are both young; perhaps 
the old gentleman is right. 1 will work, and 
wait a little longer; and I left my ship, went 
to Australia, and brought from it, fairly and 
honestly, £700 of its gold! and now I have 
taken Meredith’s farm, and only want one 
thing to make me happy—its little mistress.” 

The farmer required a translation, and 
Priscilla had to render the proposal into 
Welsh; and that completed, with many 
hearty congratulations over the agreeable 
character and purpose of our ghost, just as 
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the little Dutch clock struck two, the farmer, 
more logs on the fire, with a truss or two 
straw upon the floor, and the help of great 
coats and blankets, we, the three’ visitors, 
were soon sound asleep. 
You would not find Priscilla Owen at her 
father’s farm now. She became the happy 


mistress of Meredith’s farm, and the wife of 
our ghost’s brother, under whose management 
too, of the Aus 


the land flourishes, by help, 
tralian gold. 





Tae Year taat 1s Past.—The year now 
closing has not been @ year of many important 
occurrences. It may be called a year of settle- 
ments rather than of events. @ vast com- 
mercial disturbances of the previous year—the 
arrest and dislocation of trade—the overthrow 
of fortunes—the change in all industrial rela- 
tions—left it little to do but to adjust. balances 
and submit to the regimen of recovery. 

Even the political world appears tohave sym- 
pathized in the effects of the paralysis: No 
great wars have been undertaken anywhere ; 
no important measures are discussed ; and, if 
we except Mr. Bright’s movement in favor of 
Parliamentary reform in England, nothing has 
been initiated which stirs the popular mind. 
The administrators of our own government, it is 
true, have put forth a good many mad schemes, 
but the general impression seems to be that they 
are too feeble to render them formidable or dan- 
gerous. i 

The laying of the Atlantic Cable, which 
promised to distinguish the year 1858 above all 
other years in the calendar, proved a failure; 
and yet the partial success of the undertaking is 
not to be overlooked ; for it was the beginning 
of a noble achievement, in which experience has 
taught us wisdom, and which will soon be ac- 
complished, to the lasting glory of human ¢en- 
terprise. Boag wold 

iterature, even, has n silent; sw wea 
in France, inactive in Germany, and - eemed 
in Great Britain and the United States from a 
comparative sterility by the Friedrich the Great 
of Carlyle, and the Miles Standish of Mr. 
Longfellow. 

But death has reaped an. unusual harvest of 
distinguished or useful men ; Owen, the philan- 
thropist ; Marshal Radetsky, the soldier; Mad- 
ame Ida Pfeiffer, the traveller, ; Redschid Pacha, 
Grand Vizier of Turkey; Achmet. Pacha; 
Schroeder, the Russian diplomatist ; the Duch- 
éss of Orleans; the Emperor of Japan; Bon- 
pland tho naturalist ; Brown, the botanist ; Ary 


Scheffer, the artist; Lablache, the most eminent 
singer of his day, and Rachel, perhaps the 
greatest actress that ever lived, have all recently 
passed away from the Eastern world. From 
this western hemisphere have departed Thomas 
H. Benton, Benjamin F. Butler, Chief Justice 
Duer, Commodores » and Ap-Catesby 
Jones ; Generals Persifor F. Smith and Gads- 
den ; Senators Evans, Henderson, and : 
Representatives Quitman and Harris ; iam 
Jay, the philanthropist; William Henry Her- 
bert, the author; Monogas, Ex-President of 
Venezuela; Gomez-Farias, Ex-President of 
Mexico; Dr. Grégory, the chemist; Bartholo- 
.mew, the sculptor; Eleazer Williams, the re- 
puted Dauphin of France, and Bishop Henry U. 
Onderdonk. 

If the past year, however, presents few re- 
markable historical incidents, it has given m 
evidences of elasticity, and of the revival 
strength and hope. Seldom before has the 
human brain teemed with more numerous or 
more gigantic projects for the commercial, a 
social amelioration of the globe. The Pacific 
Railroads, American and British, the Suez 
Canal, the Tehauntepee, Honduras, Central 
Mexican Railroads, the Victoria Bridge in Can- 
ada, the New Atlantic Telegraph, and a hundred 
other lesser schemes, involving the outlay of a 
thonsand million of dollars, are a proof that, if 
eer has been prostrated, it is again on its 

eet. 

We wish we could chronicle the same activity - 
of enterprise in the benevolent and moral move- 
ments of the day; but with plans actually on 
foot for the resuscitation of the most odious and 
detestable traffic that ever disgraced the annals 
of mankind—the slave trade—we feel that 
more than usual degree of beneficent activity is 
needed, to disperse the foul air diffused by the 
very conception of such a wickedness, and to 
stem the rising tides of corruption on which 
alone it could be borne to the surface.—N Y. 





Evening Post. 
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‘4 DEAD MANS REVENGE. i 


_ HOW IT WORKED AxD HOW IT ENDED, 
CHAPTER I,—THE REVENGE, 

“ OpEN the window, wife, and.let. in some 
air. Phew! this place is enough to choke 
one.” 

It was a close, sickening atmosphere, truly, 
The chamber was dark and. low,.and.on the 
old tester-bed, hung round with checked cur- 
tains, lay something covered with a ragged 
counterpane, 

The speaker approached the bed, drew 
aside the soiled coverlet, and started, back as 
he beheld a ghastly face, with eyes unclosed, 
and rigid jaws. 

“ Come here, Hannah—come here. Uncle 
Zebedee’s dead!” The man spoke in a low 
tone, then turned and looked at his wife... She 
was a neat and gentle-looking woman ; he, a 
fine, broad-shouldered man. 

“OQ Richard!” The woman's. face and 
voice expressed her horror at the sight before 
her. It was death in its most repulsive form. 
An old man, with pinched and withered fea- 
tures, with beard unshaven, and eyes unclosed, 
lay on that wretched bed, staring upwards, as 
though, hovering over his couch, he still be- 
held the awful presence that had announced 
his doom. 

It was Zebedee Peck, the miser, who lay 
there, stark and. dead; and the man,.in a 
stone-mason’s dress, standing by the bedside, 
was Richard Mallet, his nephew, a working- 
mason, 

“God ha’ mercy on him,” said the man, 
after a silence, during which he and his wife 
stood gazing in awe on the face of the dead, 
“He'll need it, poor soul ! He hadn’t much 
mercy for others.” 

Through the open windows came a murmur 
of voices from the court below; then there 
was a noise of footsteps on the stairs, 

“ Here are the neighbors, Hannah. Come, 
look up, lass. There’s lots to be done,” 

Richard Mallet threw the sheet over the 
face of the dead, and went to the door to meet 
the new-comers. There was.a goodly troop, 
principally women. Curiosity. was written on 
every face. Peck’s Court had been in a state 
of excitement for some hours. 

For two days past, the old miser’s house 
had been shut up, and nobody had seen any 
thing of its owner. At first, it was supposed 
to be only one of Daddy Peck’s whims, and 





his eccentricities. being well. known, no one. 
troubled themselves about the matter. The 
next, day, it was. reported early in the morn- 
ing, that the old miser had had a fit; by 
noon, it was said that he had hung himself ig, 
his garters from a beam in the garret; and 
lastly, towards. evening, it. was. asserted that. 
he had been murdered by thieves, who had 
plundered the house, and eseaped over the 
back-wall. Whereupon, 9 consultation wag 
convened at.the pump, by the matrons of the 
court, ds to what ought to be done under the 
circumstances, and various resolutions were. 
proposed. One lady advised trying the effect 
of a watchman’s rattle, and a cry of “ Fire!” 
under the window ; another advocated a long 
ladder, and a descent through the garret; @ 
third was for having a policeman sent for, and . 
breaking open the front-door with the strong 
arm of the law; while a fourth, an enlight- 
ened washerwoman, suggested sending at once. 
for Richard Mallet, Old Peck’s nephew and 
nearest relative. This bright idea carried the 
day ; and a fleet messenger was at once dis- 
patched for the stone-mason and his wife—., 
“in a case of life and death,” as the messenger 
was strictly enjoined to say. 

When, therefore, Richard Mallet proceeded 
to inform the neighbors that his uncle had 
been found dead in his bed, and nothing more, 
there was something like disappointment 
written on their anxious faces. The court 
had made up its mind to a terrible catastrophe 
—a suicide at the very least; and now there 
would be nothing but a coroner’s inquest after 
all. However, with that to look forward te, 
and the question of the miser’s wealth to dis- 
cuss, it had gained something, and so the 
court recovered its equanimity, 

“ He’s gone then, at last!” “ Well, we're 
all mortal, you see!” “His money’s o’ no 
use to him now!” were amongst the pious. 
remarks uttered by the bystanders, as they 
crowded round the bed. 

“ Let’s hope his money will go into better 
hands, marm,” said the intelligent washer- 
woman, addressing herself to. Mrs. Mallet. 
“You mustn’t fret, my dear; it’s the ways o’ 
Providence, and all for the best, you know.” 

Seeing that Mrs. Mallet had never spoken 
to the deceased a dozen times all. the twelve 
years of her married life, it required no great 
amount of resignation on her part not to fret. 
She was only pale and frightened, 





“Go home, Hannah,” whispered her hus- 
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band; “I'll see to things, and get these peo- 
ple away. Don't tell Jess.” 

Mrs. Mallet made her way out of the house, 
an object of much interest to various members 
of the court, awaiting, at windows and on 
door-steps, her re-appearance. It was a try- 
ing moment for the good woman. She was 
before a critical audience. If she carried her 
head erect, it would be attributed to her pride 
as the wife of the miser’s heir; if she held it 
down, it would be taken as a hypocritical as- 
sumption of sorrow; if'she made haste, it 
would be to avoid “ lowering herself” by talk- 
ing to them; if she loitered, it would be to 
show herself and receive homage. But Mrs. 
Mallet cared little for the eriticisms going on 
around her, and hastened home to get her 
husband’s supper ready, looking neither to 
the right hand nor the left. ; 
* Richard came home before long. The 
hearth was swept, the supper ready, the boys 
in bed. and little Jessie, the late child, sew- 
ing on her stool by the fire. The mason 
hung up his cap and coat behind the kitchen 
door, washed off the lime and mortar from his 
hands, and then—a clean, intelligent-looking 
man—came and sat down to his supper. 

“Come here, Jessie,” said he, when the 
meal was finished. . 

The child hobbled to him on her crutch. 

“You remember Uncle Zeb, dort you ?— 
the old man we went to see once, eh?” 
Richard kissed the child's forehead. 

* Yes, father.” 

“ Well, he’s dead, my girl; he’s dead. Do 
you remember what he said to you that Sun- 
day as we went to see him?” 

“Yes, He asked me if I'd like to bea 
rich woman, and have a fine house, and go 
abroad ; and I said no, because I couldn't help 
mother to sew, gr get your tea ready then.” 

“ What else did he say ?” 

“ He said: ‘When old Uncle Zeb’s dead, 
my dear, you'll find he hadn’t forgot you ;’ 
and then—then I began to cry, because he 
grinned at me so.” 

“Yes, it’s true enough. That’s what he 
said, Hannah,” rematked Richard, turning to 
his wife. “I never said a word about it then, 
nor since, nor has Jess. It was better not. 
But he told me how as he-had made his will, 

“and hadn’t forgot this child.” 

Mrs. Mallet almost dropped the loaf of 
bread in her hand, in her amazement. 

“You don’t think it’s true, do you, Rich- 
ard ? ” 
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“Can’t say, my dear. He was. cunning as 
a fox; and deceitful as Old Nick. More likely 
he’s ’a leftit to a ’ospital. Anyhow, the will is 
found, and, as he'll be buried to-morrow, we 
shall know afore long.” | 

Richard “Mallet seemed to take the matter 
very coolly. Not so, however, with his wife, 
The bare idea of their poor lame child inherit 
ing any of the hoardings of Old Peck, the 
owner of nearly all the houses in the court, 
and the reputed possessor of an account at's 
bank in the city, was too much for he#. ‘The 
wildest hopes were excited in her mind; she 
could think and talk of nothing else. 

“Well, Richard,” was her concluding re- 
mark that night, “we've been very happy all 
these years, and yet we've never séen the 
color o’ his money; and, after all, we can do 
without it. If he should leave us any thing, 
it won’t be that we've been seeking for it; 
nobody can say that. We've had too mich 
pride ever to demean ourselves by courting 
him for his money’s sake; and ever since’ he 
abused you so, for marrying me, nobody can 
say you have cared to have his favor.” 

“ You're right there; Hannah. If any of it 
should come to us, we'll know it’s come as it 
ought? Don’t be too sure on it, though. 
Uncle Zeb was just the man to play usa trick 
at the last. He never forgave he ‘always 
said,” b 

It was well, perhaps, Richard Mallet added 
these words; they were some little prepara- 
tion to his wife for the events of the morrow. 

When the morrow came, and the miser had 
been laid in a grave hallowed by no tears nor 
tender memories, the will was opened in ‘the 
presence of Richard Mallet and his wife, in 
one of the deserted rooms of the miser’s 
house. Through the half-open shutters,’ a 
seant sunbeam streamed on the wig of the 
old lawyer reading the will, and made a track 
of dancing motes across the dusky air, “Mrs. 
Mallet sat on a worm-eaten chest (there was 
only one chair in the room, that occupied by 
the lawyer), and Richard, holding his hat in 
his hand, stood by his wife’s side.” 


The old lawyer read the preliminary clauses 
of the will, to which both his hearers listened 
attentively ; the one with respect for the big 
words, the other with @ patient endeavor to 


grasp their meaning. The executors ap- 
pointed were two gentlemen living in a ¥il- 
lage in Kent, where the deceased was born. 
Though Zebedee Peck had drawn up ‘his will 











himself, it was all in proper form. He had 
commenced life as a pauper-child in a Kentish 
workhouse, risen, through the progressive 
stages of hop-picker and errand-boy, to be 
clerk in a lawyer's office, and; finally, bill-dis- 
counter and money-lender in London. Con- 
sequently Old Peck knew what he was about, 
when he made his: last will and testament. 
He had prepared a surprise, however, for 
whoever should read it. 

- The old lawyer suddenly stopped, blew his 
nose, and glanced down the parchment. There 


appeared to be something near th in the docu- | 


ment. 

“ All my real and personal estate, whatso- 
ever and wheresoever ”—repeated the lawyer 
with an uneasy sort-of “hem ”—T give and 
bequeath to—to—Jessie Mallet” the parents 
both turned pale, “ the daughter of my nephew, 
Richard Mallet of Little Winkle: Street, in 
this city, i - 

The lawyer glanced over a few words fur- 
ther, and then came to a dead stop. 

“This is quite irregular—quite out of the 
course. Really I don’t know; I think, my 
friend, it would be better your wife should 
step into the next room whilst I continue.” 

“No, sir; go on: she can hear it,” said 
Richard. 

The lawyer, with a strange look at them 
both, resumed. “And this is the revenge I 
have-long promised myself. In leaving ny 
money thus, may I be sowing the seed of 
estrangement between Richard Mallet and -his 
child! May it place a bar between them all 
their lives! May it divide their household! 
May it make the daughter ashamed of her 
nibee, and the father jealous of his daughter!” 

Mrs. Mallet put out her hand to her hus- 
band with -a terrified face. Richard «stood 
quite still, but his brow grew black. as night. 

“ May wealth be the curse to them it has 
been to me, and bring discord between kith 
and kin! It is with-the belief that:it can and 
will do this that I leave my money to Rich- 
ard Mallet’s daughter. <Til-gotten gains 
never prosper,’ he once told me. “Let him 
remember this—let him take it to heart now, 
when these same gains have become the leg- 
acy of his own child.” 

The lawyer stopped, for Mrs. Mallet had 
burst out weeping; but Richard was standing 
as before, though with great drops of-sweat 
upon his brow, and his wife’s hand clenched 
tightly in his, 
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- Them is words, sir, as nobody ’as a right 
to use,” said’ he, in'a low, hoarse: ‘voice— 
“them is words as ‘ull rise up in judgment 
again him one day. Sooner than have ove 
penny o’ his money now, !’d—don’t pull my 
hand, Hannah; I know what I'm a saying— 
I'd see my wife and children lie dead in the 
streets. Look here, sir—look here ; that’ was 
Unele Zeb’s work ?” 

‘The man had suddenly bared his arm, and 
was pointing toa ving of livid flesh that en- 
circled it. 

“When I was a lad, he hung me up by 
that arm, and beat me with a rope, because I 
wouldn’t do his dirty work. I forgave-him 
that though, years ago, for I got on in the 
world without him, and got married, and was 
happier than he had ever been. But»now 
that he tries to set my own. children agen 
me, as he once tried to set me agen my wife, 
I wish the Lord may ”"—— 

“O Richard, don’t, don’t!” His: wife pat 


}her hand upon his mouth, and stayed the 


curse upon his lips. “Don’t say them bad 
words; don’t, Dick, don’t. Remember what 
you tell the boys always. - O my poor man!” 

She clung to her husband’s shoulder, and 
wept there. 

“ You're right, my lass. I preach, but I 
don’t practice.” 

Richard Mallet drew a deep breath, passed 
his hand over his wet brow, and sat down-on 
the chest, with the veins all swollen in» his 


‘face, and his limbs trembling with the efforts 


to subdue himself. 

“Is there any: thing more to read, six? 
Y'll know it if there be, if you: please,” “ 

“No; nothing but the usual clauses for 
giving proper power to the executors—mere 
matter-of detail,” replied the old lawyer, 7 
parently very ill at ease. 

“Then, sir,” said Richard slowly and delib- 
erately, “I'd like to say-once for all, in the 
presence of you and my wife as witnesses, 
that I ’erby refuse to have, and renounce, for 
me and for my child, every farthing 0’ this 
man’s money.” 

Richard uttered the words as solemnly as 
though they had been a proper legal oath of 
renunciation, and then, with a look of relief, 
got up and-kissed his wife. “ Don’t cry, my 
woman j we'll -be going our way home 
again.” 

“Yes; better do so, perhaps—better do 
so, Mr. Mallet,” said the lawyer.» “But I 
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must remind you that—that the property of 
the deeeased is left to your child and not to 
yourself. It is in the hands of. trustees, 
You cannot, therefore, renounce what is not 
your own. However, we'll talk matters over 
together to-morrow, at my office.” 

The cloud that came over Richard Mal- 
let’s face at these words did not disappear 
again that night. He went home in silence, 
nor spoke one word to his wife all the way. 

For the first time in his life, he drove Jes- 
sie away from him, when she brought her 
stool and knitting to sit at his feet; and, for 
the first time since they were born, the boys 
went to bed without their father’s kiss. 


CHAPTER II.—TOW THE REVENGE WORKED. 


RicHaRD MALLET never closed his eyes 
that night. He got up at six next morning, 
had his breakfast, and then, as though noth- 
ing had happened, went and did half a day’s 
work before going to the lawyer's office. 

His wife stood and watched his manly fig- 
ure as he strode down the street in the blue 
light of early morning, with his tools on his 
shoulder ; and then, as he turned the corner, 
she went back to her fireside, and sat and 
cried as though her heart would. break, till 
the milkman came round with the morning's 
milk. 

It was a long day at home. Jessie won- 
dered what made her mother so sad and ab- 
sent, and why she sat and looked at her so 
strangely at times. 

“Are you angry, mother?” asked the 
child once, as she caught one of those looks 
fixed upon her. 

“Angry, bairn? Don’t talk—don’t talk. 
Perhaps it would have been better you'd 
never been born, my poor girl. The Lord 
only knows;” and the mother turned away 
from her little daughter with tears in her 
eyes, and a foreboding heart. 

When Richard came home, his wife saw 
by the expression of his face that the matter 
was decided in some way. 

“Hannah,” said he, laying down his tools, 
and wiping his forehead with a handkerchief 
he took out of his cap—*it’s as he. said. 
Our child has got this fortune, and we can’t 
take it from her. He tells me Jessie is 
, worth twenty thousand pounds!” 

“Twenty thousand pounds, husband! 
What? Twenty thou——! Qh dear, dear.” 

The poor woman laughed and cried in the 
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same breath. Twenty thousand pounds}. It 
was impossible not to rejoice. Uncle Zeb’s 
maledictions. were forgotten for a moment, in 
the dazzling visions those words raised before 
the mother’s eyes. 

“Call. Jessie here,”. said Richerd,. sikng 

down, »» 
And Jessie came to rv father’s. chair, a 
looked up wistfully into bis face. It .was 
something new to feel afraid of father; but 
Jessie did feel so,as.she beheld the, way.in 
which he looked at her. 

“ Jessie, my girl, I want to talk to you,” 
began Richard. “Now listen to what J am 
goin’ to say; you’re a ‘cute little lass, and ean 
understand me, I know. Uncle Zehedee’s 
will has been opened, and we find that. he’s 
left. all his money to you, You'll be.a very 
rich woman one day, Jessie, and you'll have 
a big house of your own.” 

The pale face of the’ child flushed, and ber 
eyes sparkled. 

“ You're very glad, Jess, ain’t you ?” 

“ Yes, father, I am glad. Shall we have a 
home of our own, then, and a garden?” 

“Yes, you will, And you'll wear fine 
clothes, and live with grand folks, who are a 
deal cleverer than father and mother.” 

“But I shan’t leave you,” said the child, 
with a quick grasp at her father’s hand. 

“ Not for always, p’raps ; but you must go 
to school, and learn of somebody. who, ean 
teach you better than father can.” 

Richard. Mallet’s face twitched as he 
thought of the old spelling-book over whieh 
he and his child had spent so many happy 
evenings. They were at an end now. Bat, 
looking at his wife, he weut on :— 

“ Yes, we mustn’t keep her like ourselves, 
Hannah, She must have good schooling, 
you know. She must be different from us.” 

Jessie stared at her parents with her big 
brown eyes, and her heart beat fast, She 
was a clear-headed, reasoning little creature, 
The life which she had been compelled: to 
lead in consequence of her infirmity--an in- 
firmity more the result. of a desicate frame, 
than actual disease—had quickened her intel- 
lect, and rendered her wise and. thoughtful 
beyond her years. So she shed no tears, 
though her heart was full, but took her. ehair , 
out of her father’s sight, and plied her neer 
dles fast in silence. 

That night Richard Mallet and his wile 
sat by their fireside till long after midnight 
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{home his earnings every Saturday, and never. 


discussing the. fortunes, of their child. At 
one moment, the poor mother thanked. Prov- 
idence for Jessie’s good-luck » at anather, she 
shuddered. at. the thought of, the,.curse, ‘ahr 
tached to the miser’s wealth, ... 

“Oh, Richard, if, his, .words should: come 
true. ., If our child should. grow ih be. 
ashamed of you and me!” 

“ Hush, Hannah !”; Richard checked his 
wile angrily. “It’s only Jike a babby, to talk 
i that.way. How can a dead man’s words 
do avy harm!” 

Though Richard assumed indifference. to, 
his uncle’s malediction,. it troubled him. .in 
reality,.. The first thing on waking, the old 
miser’s.terrible words, occurred to him... All 
day long, as he plied hammer, and chisel in 
the stone-yard, fragments of the curse sounded 
in his,ears.. As he sat.at dinner, under the 
shed, he found himself mechanically tracing 
in the dust, with the end of a broken tool, 
the words :—‘“ May it place a bar, between 
them all they lives.” Many a night did his 
wife hear Tn sigh in his sleep, and mutter 
and moan about “the gold” and “ my, own 
bairn.” But by day he would rebuke. his 
wife for being affected by superstitious fan- 
cies, and tell her she ought to know better 
than to trouble herself about such. things, 
He would. not have owned for the world that 
these same fancies were haunting him, sieep- 
ing and waking. 

Richard Mallet, was a man of resolution 
and few words. When he had decided on 
doing a thing, he did it at once. So, having 
come to the conclusion that his child must. be 
brought up as befitted her altered circum- 
stances, he lost no time in lending his aid. to 
carry out the necessary changes. 

Ere six months, Jessie Mallett was the. in- 
mate of a handsome home in a boarding- 
school in Kent, near one of her trustees; and 
the stone-mason and his wife had returned to 
the life they were leading before the death 
of Zebedee Peck. 

It was not. the old life, though. Richard 
was as steady and industrious as ever, as good 
a workman, as kind to his. wife, and as fond of 
his two boys; but there was a.change in him. 
It was, not. that the new position in which he 
now stood towards his master, his fellow- 
workmen, or the world, perplexed him., He. 
Was not the man. to disquiet himself on that 
score. He held up his head as before, worked 
hard, took a joke good-humoredly, brought 








troubled. himself about what the niga 
| thought or said as to his affairs, 

It was at: his.own. hearth.that thiechengt 
was to be seen; at-his own, hearth, wherey 
when he taught the boys their letters at night, 
he missed a gentle little voice,in his ear, and 

a soft little hand in his; where his eye often 
rested on a chair that stood vacant in the, 
corner, With.a little crutch by its side. At’ 
such times, he would grow hard and stern. 
There .was not, the influence in these things. 
that clings to tokens that remind us of the, 
dead: they only recalled a separation founded) 
on injustice and wrong. Uncle Zeb need 
have prophesied no further; he had already 
obtained a cruel revenge. The very fear, of 
his curse. ever being accomplished was enough 
to embitter the rest of his nephew’s life. : 

“ Hannah,” said. Richard Mallet to his wife 
one Friday morning, “I shan’t be home to» 
night, nor mayhap for these next three daya. 
I’m going to see her.” 

He kissed his wife, put on his best hat, 
placed a stout stick and a small.bundle on his 
shoulder, and went away. Jessie had‘ been: 
gone nine months. 

On Tuesday night, his wife stood at her door, 
looking out anxiously for his return, It wae 
nine. o’clock, but warm and fine, and the 
month of.June. Ere long, in. the dusty twit 
light, she espied, a toil-worn man. coming 
slowly. up the street. A neighboring lamp 
shone on the man’s figure, as he approached. 
Hannah, started as she caught sight of her 
husband’s face. It was so worn and jaded, she 
hardly knew him. 

“Give mea sup to drink, Hannah,” said 
Richard, when he had entered the house and 
sat down. 

The dust upon his dress domed that he bet 
made the journey on foot. 

“Tv’s a long spell to Canterbury, you see, 
and I. don’t think I foot it as I used to do.” 
He was anxious his wife should understand 
that the cause of his fatigue was physical. 

He took a long draught at the mug of beer, 
put it down, and then, with his elbow.on the 
table, and his head resting on his hand, said! 
“J can’t touch my supper yet awhile, I’m 
dog-tired, I'll tell you all about my journey, 
now, and then we’ye done with it.” He took 
off his hat, loosened his neckerchief, and then, 
without raising his eyes to his wife’s face, 
began :— 





‘Hannah; I have seen our child. Ihave 
been down to Canterbury, and: seen the place 
where she lives, and the company she keeps. 
But though I’ve seen her,;she aint seen me; 
I had’nt the face to show mysel’ arter all. 
When I got down yonder on Sunday after- 
noon, and see {he grand old house she is livin’ 
in, nigh by the cathedral, and the young ladies 
walkin’ in the garden, I said to mysel’: ‘It 
will never do to show yourself there, my man; 
and so I made up my mind I'd come back as 
E went, without even a word or a kiss, and be 
satisfied if I could only clap eye on her for a 
minute. So I watched about the house till 
they all come out two and two to go to the 
eathedral close by, and’then I saw my child, 
hand in hand with a lady in silk, who walked 
at the head o’ the line. She seemed kind o' 
gentle with our little girl, and helped her on 
@ bit, for she couldn’t quite keep up with the 
others; and Jess looked up at her as though 
she liked her, and wasn’t afraid. I kept my 
eyes on her, and followed after ’em up to the 
church-door, and when they went in, I seemed 
to be drawn on like, and went in too, as though 
lcouldn’t do other. It’s a brave place is that 
cathedral, and lots to see in my line; but I 


could only look at one place all the time, 
where she was sitting among the ladies, look- 
ing just as quiet and as good as I’ve seen her 
look a score o’ times a sittin’ in yon chair. 
He paused a moment, then went on. ‘You 
should have seen her eyes, Hannah, when the 
organ was ‘playin’! She was happy then, I 


warrant. I minded to sit on a back: bench 


where she couldn’t see me, and there I watched | 


her, whilst they played and sung, till, all at 
once, I felt I was going to choke, and then 
(God forgi’e me!) I rose and walked out of 
the church, with a curse upon my lips. I 
would have set off home then and there, but 
somehow I couldn’t tear myself away. I saw 
them all come out of chureh again, and go 
back to the big house, and I loitered about the 
iron gates, hoping I’d see her again in the 
garden, or at the windows, but I didn’t. A 
servant came out, afore long, looking very 
smart and tidy; and, thinks I, I'll just ask 
him how Jessie -is, and what she’s a-doing of 
now; but when I went up to him, he stared 
at me in a uppish-sort-of way, and so I only 
asked him what o’clock it was. I'd ‘half a 
mind to ring the bell, and go in, after all; but 
every time I looked at my dress and my bun- 
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dle, my heart failed mes so I turned away at 
last, and came back as I went, without ever 
hearing the sourd of my bairn’s voice. © Per. 
haps»I was a fool, and ought to have gone'in 
without fear or ‘shame, as an ‘honest’ man 
should; but the Lord knows I'd rather have 
come’ back as I have, than seen her look 
ashamed o’ me, or brought a blush to her 
cheek. I couldn’t ha’ borne that, Hannah!” 

Richard Mallet’s voice sank as ‘he uttered 
these words, and his great hand trembled as 
he bent his head over the table.’ ‘The spirit 
of the man seemed bruised and: broken 
down. 

For many days Richard Mallet repented 
of the sacrifice he had’ “made, and” 
braided himself for ever having ‘llowed'hia 
child to be removed from him. ‘ad 

“ Why did they ever permit this unnatural 
separation to take place ?” the parents asked 
themselves. 

“ Jessie would never be theirs any ‘more 
now,” said the poor mother@* They had 
better forget their own bairn. By the time 
she had finished her schooling, she’d be no 
company for such as them.” 

Richard was the first to regain right feel- 
ing on the subject. 

“Hannah,” said he one day, “ we've done 
our duty, and it’s no use talking. Jessie 
must be brought up as she should be, and 
you and me ought to be the last to stand in 
her way.. I promised her trustees we'd be no 
hindrance to ’em, and we ain’t goin’ to break 
our word.” 

When Richard spoke thus, he looked more 
cheerful outwardly, than he had done’ for 
many a day. 

Whatever fears and anxieties he might 
have, they were ‘henceforth to. be confined to 
his own breast. 


CHAPTER III.—HOW THE REVENGE. ENDED. 


TRUE to his promise, Richard Mallet never 
interfered, by word or deed, with the arrange- 
ments his child’s guardians had made for her 
education. 

A few years went by, and the laboring © 
stone-mason had risen to be first workmanin 
his master’s employ. ‘With bettered means 
and good wages, Richard Mallet was able to 
quit the neighborhood of Peck’s Court, and 
rent a small house in the suburbs, Mrs. 
Mallet still washed and ironed, and cooked 
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her husband’s dinner, but her labors were 
aided bya little servant 5 and prong apie 
tent to a good school. : 

People said Richard Mallet was not’ the 
man he usedto be. » He had. grown ‘churlish 
with his friends, haughty with his fellows, lost 
his -old spirits and his pleasant smile; and 
only seemed intent upon making his way up 
inthe world. But his’ wife and children 
could find no fault in him. In-her heart: of 
hearts, Hannah perhaps knew that her: hus- 
band was not the same} but she would have 
died. sooner than breathed an accusation 
against him. 

And where was Jessie all this time? 

In these few years, Jessie Mallet, the 
whilom crippled child, has» grown into /a 
straight, well-formed girl, whose presence 
would disgrace no drawing-room. Of a 
slight figure and delicate features, she still 
recalls the pale-faced little child who used to 
hobble about her father’s house upon a crutch ; 
but. therewis a bloom upon her cheek, and 
health and energy in her movements now-a- 
days. Under skilful treatment, and the 


healthy influences that have surrounded her 
of late, her infirmity has gradually disap- 


peared. 

It isan important day at the Camerbary 
school, when next we see her. It is Jessie’s 
seventeenth birthday, and her school-days 
are atan end. She has been writing a letter 
to her parents—those letters are the only 
links between the old life and the new one; 
Richard has them all, from the first childish 
scrawl, to the last well-penned epistle, safely 
locked up in an old desk—and Jessie sits 
thinking of her father and mother with tears 
in her eyes.» Why are they not there to-day ? 
Around the room are spread all the little 
gifts her companions have: given her—mere 
trifles for the most part, but pleasant tokens 
of the good-will she has awakened there, and 
the good name she leaves behind. “ Every 
body here remembers me, and is kind,” thinks 
Jessie. “It is only my own family who for- 
get me!” 

Well, Jessie has plenty of new friends now, 
and, for aught we know, may have learned to 
do without her parent’s love, since’ last. we 
met her. There are rand affections we count 
strong, that a six years’ absence would try; 
and letter-writing, as we most of us know, is 
but a poor bond, after all. 

So perhaps Jessie’s love is of a less ardent 
‘ature than it used to be. 





» She has not much:-time, however, for reflec- 
tion on this. or any other score. There’ is'a 
sound of wheels on the gravel-path, and a 
carriage rolls up to the door. It is Mr: Hale, 
one of Jessie’s guardians, who is come to take 
her away from school; and escort her to his 
own house at Hale Fields, where an ‘archery 
meeting is to celebrate the day. 

Jessie bids farewell to her companions of 
six years, and, driving away in Mr. Hale’s 
carriage, looks up at the schoolroom windows 
with dimmed eyes, and sees the old cathedral, 
all bjurred by her tears, for the last time. 
But her eyes brighten’ ere long. There is'a 


| cheering influence in sunshine, green fields, 


and fresh air, hard to resist, and: it ~was next 
to impossible to be dull, seated by Mr. Hale’s 
side. The wealthy hop-grower’s genial face 
always did Jessie good: Such a smile as his 
would have been a small annuity to a young 
physician; asa cheap and efficacious remedy 
for low-spirited patients. 

“ Here we are,” cried he, as the carriage 
turned into his gates at Hale Fields; “ here 
we are, ‘all ready, you see.” 

Jessie beheld the tents and targets on the 
lawn, the servants hurrying to and fro, and 
the gardeners giving the last. touches to their 
decorations. 

“Don’t fancy, Miss J anit, this is all got up 
on your especial account. Other people can 
have birthdays besides you. Dick is nineteen 
to-day, and he means to share in the honors 
too. Here hecomes. He’ll take you in to 
speak to Mrs. Hale and the girls.” - 

Mr. Richard Hale raised his wide-awake, 
and sheok hands with Jessie. He had taught 
her toride one holiday, and play chess another, 
so they were old friends. 

Mrs. Hale was a stately woman, who 
kissed: Jessie on her cheek, and bade her 
weleome with an air of polite patronage. 
Pride of birth was Mrs. Hale’s failing. She 
had the misfortune to be the granddaughter 
of a baronet, and had a weakness for good 
blood; hence she never took so kindly to 
Jessie as the rest of her family... Her hus- 
band, with a delicacy of feeling peculiar to 
him, had never divulged to any one the ‘real 
facts of Jessie’s parentage; but Mrs. Hale 
had formed a shrewd guess on the subject. 

To-day, there was even a more than usual 
amount of dignity in the good lady's de- 
meanor; her head was carried more ereet, 
and her dress rustled more impusingly, as 
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she swept by.. A young lord was to be her 
guest to-day, and, to. meet. him, some of the 
first families in the neighborhood, and the 
élite of Canterbury, had been, invited,to Hale 
Fields; consequently, Mrs. Hale’s reception 
of Jessie was quite a solemn and impressive 

ight. ; 
= daughters were rather more humble- 
minded, and being old school-fellows of 
Jessie, welcomed her right gledly. . They 
were soon out in the garden together—all 
three glad to escape from the drawing-room, 
and have a few. minutes’ chat before the 
bustle of the day commenced, 

, Jessie almost trembled when she heard of 
the grand doings that were to take place, and 
the grand people who were expected. But 
before her friends had half finished their con- 
fidences, the confab was broken up by Mr, 
Dick Hale rushing down to the arbor where 
they sat, and summoning his sisters to their 
mother’s presence. 

“ Make haste, girls. There’s me be- 
coming rigid with horror. His lordship has 
arrived, and nobody to receive him, Do, 
pray, go to her aid, or she'll be speechless in 
five minutes.” 


The two girls flew away tothe house, and 


left Jessie to their_brother. He steod and 
watched them with a laughing face. 

“ Well, Miss Mallet, this is doing us honor, 
isn’t it? You andI are lucky folks to have 
such a birthday-keeping as this.” 

“JZ am lucky in having such friends, and 

~such a home to-day. I little thought, though, 
when Mr. Hale brought me over, that I 
should find such a gay assembly, or, per- 
haps ” Jessie hesitated. 

“Or, perhaps, you wouldn’t haye come. 
Well, that’s very polite. I think I had better 
tell my father that you'd like to have the 
horses out again, and go back to Canterbury. 
He’s sure to oblige you.” Mr, Dick turned 
very red. 

“No; don’t talk nonsense, I didn’t mean, 
Richard, to—to ” Jessie stammered, and 
stopped again. 

“To insult your guardian, eh?” said Dick, 
recovering his good-humor, when he saw 
Jessie looked distressed, “ You had. better 
not let my mother hear .you insinuate that 
you don’t care to meet her friends, Jessie, 
Oh, if you only knew what she’s gone through 
to get them together, and the management it 
has taken to avoid giving offence. Just im- 


~ 
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agine her position this. morning, when the 
Romleys sent word they'd be able to come 
after all, and we (unhappy wretches), om ge 
ceiving their first. note to deeline, had invited 
their mortal enemies, the Cheesemans. The 
families are at daggers drawn, because young 
Romley, I suppose, wants to marry one of, 
the Miss Cheesemans, and old Romley spurng 
the alliance, and swears he’ll never consent, 
A pretty thing for an anxious hostess !—I wish 
the Cheesemans were all.at Jericho, I’m sure, 
I never,wanted them to be invited here at. 
all.” Richard Hale looked really, half an; 
noyed. 

“ Why not?” asked Jessie, 

“ Oh, because nobody knows who they are, 
or what they are. It’s said he was. a tallow 
chandler, and had a large fortune left, him, 
They have just that cut. He has taken a 
large house near us. I don’t know them, 
you know. By the way, you don’t, I hope.” 

Jessie had grown suddenly crimson, and 
Dick feared he had said somethingandiscreet. 

“ No, I don’t. know them.” 

“Qh, that’s right. That sort of origin al- 
ways makes one suspicious.” 

Quietly as Jessie had disclaimed acquaint, 
ance with the Cheesemans, there was such a 
sudden tumult in her heart, and such @ sing- 
ing in her ears, that for the next five minutes 
she heard not a word her companion said, 

“There goes my father!” suddenly cried 
Richard. “He is looking for you, 1 know. 
Let’s follow him; you have. to be introduced 
to such a let of people. I must be off too, 
or we shall have the Romleys falling. foul.of 
the Cheesemans, and there'll be, blood spilt., 
Come along.” 

They hastened away to the lawn. 

Every thing wore a gala air there. The 
visitors were arriving fast; a splendid colla- 
tion was laid out.in one of the tents, and a 
band of music wes playing under the muk 
berry-trees. The forthcoming archery féte at 
Hale Fields had been the talk of the neight 
borhood for days past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable‘inter- 
est to the guests. She was said to be a sort 
of ward of Mr. Hale’s, and very rich; also 
there was some mystery about her fortune 
Had they known that it was .a-half-sovereign 
lent, years ago, by Mr. Hale’s. father to 
Zebedee Peck, the hop-picker boy, that had 
laid the foundation of this same fortune, they 
would perhaps have manifested less enthusi- 
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asm ;' but, being ignorant of this prosaic fact, 
several yee were _ — for ‘ait intro 
duction... 

And now the duativislon ociann needs Jette 
‘was no archer, but she stood by and watched 
the sports, well pleased when her: old friend 
Mary Hale: carried off the ‘first prize of the 
day. 
Then followed the luncheon: in. ‘the tent, 
and Mr. Hale’s funny speech when he pre- 
sented the oak-leaf crown to his daughter. ' 

After that came a dance on the lawn, when 
Jessie was his lordship’s partner, and. when 
the band from Canterbury, under the infla- 
ence of Mr. Hale’s home-brewed, played such 
exhilarating Guadrilles, that it was enough to 
set the very cows in the neighboring fields 
doing L’éte and La Poule. « »' 

Blithe, however, as the music sounded to 
the merry-makers, there was one ear, not far 
off, to whom it brought no mirth. 

In the lane leading to Hale Fields, a soli- 
tary man was standing, with a stern, down- 
cast face. It was Richard Mallet, who for 
the last hour had paced backwards and for- 
wards in the lane. Six years had. passed 
since he had seen his daughter During all 
this time, he had kept to his resolution of 
never interfering with her education, and had 
never presented himself before her eyes. 
He had a purpose ever in view from which he 
mane’ swerved. 

e had come down to Canterbury by coach 
overnight, and finding, as he expected, that 
his daughter had that day quitted school, and 
gone over to Hale Fields with her guardian, 
he had followed them in order to carry out 
the purpose he had so long meditated. 

It was only within the last hour that his 
heart had failed him. 

Though Richard Mallet: looked oldet and 
sterner, he was much the same man at heart. 
Time, however, had wrought some changes in 
him. Though still in the prime of life, his 
hair was tinged with gray, and his face had a 
harder look than of old. He wore a better 
coat now, and had a black silk neckerchief 
fastened loosely round his throat. 

The horns and bugles of the Canterbury 
band swelled over the gardens, and the wind 
carried the hum avd laughter of the guests 
to his ears, 

For the twentieth time, he stopped before 
the gates, and for the twentieth time, he 
turned away again. 





At last, with an angry exclamation at his 
own irresolution, he opened the gates, ond 
entered. the grounds. 

“Mr. Hale won't be ‘able to see you to 
day, my manhe’s engaged, and can't at- 
tend to business,” called out the lodge- 
as he went through the gates. 

“My: business aint with Mr. Hale,” said 
Richard, looking at the man, whose red face 
showed he had taken good care of himself in 
the general festivity. ; 

1 “Qhy it’s the: back-door your want, is it? 
Take that first path, then, to the right.” 

The-man spoke with an insolent air. 

But Richard kept in the broad walk, and 
went on as before. Suddenly, he came tova 
stop. He had heard his own name pro- 
nounced by some one behind the high laanet- 

atehis side. 

Mallet? Ah, that’s her name, is it? 
Well, she is ‘certainly guod- looking. But 
they say, poor thing, her family is not veooge 
nizable. ‘Is it true?” 

“ Quite true, Mrs. Haie ‘has hinted ‘as 
much to me herself. They do say her father 
is a common mason, and:carries a hod on‘his 
shoulder to this day. But however that may 
be, they are vulgar people—that’s certain.” 

Richard’s lips beeame white as death. 

“What a mercy the child was removed 
from her friends in time!” continued the first 
speaker. “Really, no one would now sup- 
pose her to be of jow origin. With her 
money, you know, she may expect to make a 


,good match one day, and so get free of her 


former ties. What a good thing she fell into 
the hands of the Hales—quite providential. 
Ah, here comes our host! ” 

The ladies moved away; and Richard, 
with his teeth set, and his foot crushing the 
gravel under his heel, strode on to the house. 

One or two persons turned to look at him 
as he approached, but the majority of the 
guests were on the side-lawn, where the 
dancers were assembled and the marquee 
erected ; so he escaped observation. 

“Is my daughter in?” he inquired of the 
servant at the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal 
entrance. The man ‘stared in surprise, and 
then, with a satirical glance at a waiter near, 
replied :— 

“No, she aint, nor won’t be to-day, nor 
yet to-morrow. Your business ain't partick- 





ler pressin’, I ‘ope; ” 
companion. 

“You'll please to keep weivil tongue in 
your head, and answer my question. Is Miss 
Mallet in?” 

“Miss Mallet? Yes; she’s about  some- 
where ; but you can’t see her; that isy you 
you"——— The man stammered, changed 
his tone, and stopped. Something had 
warned him in time. 

“You'll have the goodness to’ show me 
into~a room where’I can speak to her, and 
then send and seek her.” 

Without another word, the man led the 
way across the hall, and ushered Richard 
into the library. 

It was a handsome room—green and cool, 
with a large bow-window opening out into 
the garden, and an awning outside. « Richard 
could see the gay company, and the band and 
tent,on the lawn. He caught ‘sight of his 
own figure in a mirror opposite, but the con- 
trast there did not trouble him. A strange 
self-control] had come over him; there was an 
iron resolution written on his face.’ 

He was standing gazing at the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, in bronze, on the mantel-piece, 
and was striving to find out its meaning, 
when he heard footsteps approaching. He 
turned, and a young lady and gentleman en- 
tered the room through the window. 

It was Jessie and Mr. Dick Hale. 

For one moment they both stared at the 
unexpected visitor in surprise; the next, 
Jessie gave a low cry and sprung forward : 

“ Father!” 

Richard Mallet’s arms were folded on his 
breast, his face was cold and unmoved; but 
at that one word his arms opened, and he 
strained her to his heart. 

Mr. Dick Hale disappeared. 

“Thou aint forgotten my face, then!” 
said Richard, looking down at his daughter. 
“That’s well. I didn’t know but how yeu 
might.” 

Though he spoke coldly, his lip trembled 
so he could searcely articulate. 

“Thou art changed since we met, girl. 
Instead of my poor lame lgss, I find thee a 
lady grown.” He scanned her over at arm’s- 
length. 

“i want to know, now, whether you are 
still my own child or not; I want to know 
whether they have changed your heart as 
well as your dress. Stay; don” speak yet: 


and ‘he winked at uel) 


~ 
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may repent it. I have a: question to ask 
aI want to know whether you will leave 
these ‘people, and come home to your mother 
and me—that’s the proof I want as to whether 
you are still my own child.” r 

Jessie's eyes fell. There was something so 
cold and stern in her father’s voice, it madé 
her heart shrink. 

“Think ‘before ‘you speak; there’s’ wiuch 
depends upon it. Are you: ready to “leave 
these friends, and cast your lot with me? ~ Are 
you prepared to live with those who are’not 


{clever and polished, but rough, unedicated 


people. There’is a deal to lose, but I think 
there is something to gain. We can give you 
love, Jessie, such as you may never find else” 
—— He suddenly stopped. “ Answer me, my 
lass, which is it to be—go or stay?” 

“T'll go, father.” 

He loved her still; his last words had 
decided her in a motnent. 

“You'll go? And will you go contentedly? 
Will you go, feeling you aint ashamed o’ them 
you'll have to live with?” 

“Father? why do you put these cruel 
questions to me? I have prayed to God'to 
bring us together every night ‘of my life. 
Ashamed! oh, you forget I am your child.” - 

Jessie hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

“You say you aint ashamed of me,” said 
Richard, with a strange expression gathering 
over his face. “Then I'll put your words to 
the test. Look at this Hand; it’s rough and 
hard with labor; my boots are thick and 
ugly; the linen on my back is coarse; my 
coat is badly cut; I don’t look like a gentle 
man—anybody may see that. Now, if you 
ain’t ashamed of me, common-looking as I be, 
take me out through that window on to the 
lawn amongst those people, and tell them I’m 
your father. Dare you do it? Dare youown 
me before ’em all? Speak out.” 

Jessie turned deadly pale, and a spasm 
passed over her face. What was it her father 
asked ? It was too much—too much. A 
hundred things forbade it: Mrs. Hale’s pride, 
the opinion of her friends, and—worse than 
all!—Dick’s words that very day. She stood 
dumb and terrified. 

Her father saw her irresolution, and his 
breath came quick. “You've had time to 
think. Dare you do it?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the 
struggle was at an end. She had counted the 
cost, and had triumphed. She passed her 
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hand over her brow,/and said : * Yes, father, I 
dare. Come!” 

She had reached the vindos, when. her 
step faltered. Before her was the gay and 
brilliant assembly. She. stood spell-bound at 
the sight, and a shiver passed over her. 

“You can’t, then—you can’t do it,” whis- 
pered Richard hoarsely. Without another 
word, he stepped back, and turned, and left 
her alone. 

But ere he had gone five paces from her, 
Jessie was at his side: “ Father, oigine me ; 
T have no fear.” 

She put out her hand, looked up into his 
face radiant in her love, and led him straight 
to the window. The next moment they stood 
in the garden before all the people. 

Every eye was fixed on the young girl as 
she crossed the lawn with her companion, and 
walked up to the tent where Mr. and Mrs. Hale 
and a party of their friends (Canterbury 
grandees, and quiet old folks, who did not 
dance) were sitting. 

“Who has Miss Mallet got with her?” 
“What a singular proceeding!” “Is she 
escorting one of ‘the gardeners to the tent?” 
asked the young people on the lawn. 

Regardless of all comments, Jessie never 
stopped till she had reached the tent where 
her hostess sat. 

Then and there, in a few simple words, she 
made known her father to Mrs. Hale. 

A buzz of astonishment rose up around, 
Mrs. Hale looked bewildered and confused ; 
but, ere Jessie had done speaking, Mr. Hale 
was at her side. 

“This is your father, Jessie, is it? Then I 
am glad to make his acquaintance.” Mr. 
Hale held out his hand to Richard. “T have 
only seen you once before, Mr. Mallet (it was 
when your uncle died); but I have not for- 
gotten your behavior then.” 

Mr. Hale’s prompt manner had spared any 
thing like a scene, and relieved every one at 
once. 

“Sir, I thank you; that’s kindly said. But 
let me expain how I come to-intrude myself 
here.” Richard stood erect, and unembar- 
rassed, with his hat off. “I aint a:man to in- 
rude myself anywhere, but I had a reason for 
coming here, which may be a wrong un, but 
which Tcouldn't help follerin’ out. For now go- 
in’ on seven years, sir, I have been pining for the 
sight of my child, and all this time I have 
never meddled nor interfered with the edica- 





tion I knew’she ought to have. I come down 
here to-day, sir, to claim her, and see if she 
still loved me as she used to dos but Icome, 
T’'m.afeard, in a sperit as might have led to no 
good. I had grown mistrustful, and thought 
she'd be changed, and ashamed of me.’ So, 
when she comes into your.parlor, where I was 
waitin’ for her just now, 1 steeled my heart 
again her, bonny as she looked, and felt jealous 
of her fine dress and lady ways. She said 
she was ready to go wi’ me, but she seemed to 
be frightened-like, I thought, and 1 doubted 
her still. So I said to her (it was a sudden 
thought that.come, I don’t know how): ‘If 
you'll cross that lawn hand in hand with me, 
and own me afore all those people, I’ll believe 
you love me as you ought.” Whereupon, sir, 
before I’d time to consider o’ what I asked 
(I wasn’t myself just then), she step out of the 
window, and brought me straight into your 
presence, without a murmur ora blush. And 
God love her for it! And so he will. It was 
a right noble act, though I hadn’t ought to 
have asked it.” 

Jessie hid her face on her father’s arm, and 
he stopped. 

Every one was silent. The simple earnest- 
ness of the man, and his erect yet modest 
bearing, had touched all present. 
~ “Mr, Mallet,” said an old gentleman com- 
ing forward, “I admire and sympathize with 
your conduct. May God bless your daughter.” 

The old clergyman, a high dignitary of the 
church, laid his hand on Jessie’s arm, and led 
her to a seat. 

“Let me shake hands with you, Mr. Mallet. 
I honor both your head and your heart.” . 

Jt was his lordship who spoke. Yes; Mrs. 
Hale might stare, and refuse to credit the 
evidence of her senses; but there was her 
noble guest actually shaking hands with a 
man without gloves! Whena right reverend 
dean and a peer’s son. had thus openly ac- 
knowledged the stone-mason, no one was 
afraid of losing caste by addressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have 
become lions, had they not stolen off, through 
Dick Hale’s agency, to a quiet parlor, where 
they were left alone to themselves. 

Of course, the archery féte at Hale Fields 
was long remembered in the neighborhood, 
and gained considerable éclat from what -cer- 
tain ladies pleased to term “ the romantic in- 
cident ” that terminated the day. 

One summer evening, some few years later, 
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a family group was assembled about the shade 
of a sycamore, in front of a pretty farm-house 
in Devonshire. 

The garden overlooked the sea, and, from 
the seat under the sycamore, the white, bird- 
like sails of the fishing-boats coming up with 
the tide, and the great hullof:a Plymouth 
steamer in the distance, with its smoke-plume 
trailing along the horizon, were visible. 

It was Richard Mallet and his family who 
were assembled in the garden at the Cliff 
Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, 
and pencil and compasses in hand, was plan- 
ning some improvements for the farm-yaid. 
His wife, busy with her knitting, sat at a little 
distance. One of the boys lay on the grass at 
his mother’s feet, reading to her; the other 
was watching the Plymouth steamer. through 
atelescope. Jessie, alone with her father, on 
the bench under the tree, sat with her hands 
clasped idly before her, and her face-fixed on 
the sea. She looked very pretty in that 
thoughtful attitude. 

“ Father,” she said suddenly, “I was just 
thinking how strangely good has come out of 
evil in our two lives. Uncle Zeb’s wicked in- 
tentions seemed to have carried with them 
their own frustration. He has knit us closer 
together than ever, I think I should never 
have known how much I loved you, had I not 
been separated from my home all those years; 
and I certainly never could have known how 
much you loved me.” 

Jessie took hold of her father’s hand, as 
she spoke, and looked at him with unutterable 
affection. 

“ Yes, Jessie, good has come out of evil in 
our lives, as you say. And I think people 
would often have less power to injure us than 
they have, were we but true toourselves. As 
long as you and me remained so, Uncle Zeb’s 
curse could never have done us any harm. 
We want more faith in one another, Jessie, 
and in the goodness of our own hearts, and 
then we'd see less coldness and disunion than 
there is in the world. But I mustn’t preach; 
it’s only your mother who says I’m as good as 
the parson, or who thinks me as clever, bless 
her heart!” He looked towards his wife with, 
a fond smile. “Holloa, what are they up to 
there! See, there’s Phil shouting like mad!” 

There was evidently. great excitement 
amongst the mother and her boys. 

“There he goes, father. There's the gen- 
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tleman who took us out fishing the other day, 
and jumped overboard when Ned fell into'the 
water!” veo 

A stranger was standing near the edge of 
the cliff beyon@ the garden-wall. ; 

“Oh, do run and ask him to conte in,” said 
the mother. “I have seen him there nearly 
every night this week, and wondered who he 
could be. To think I didn’t know him! You 
go too, Jessie; you'll know how to thank him, 
Here’s your hat.” 

Jessie took her father’s arm, and they set 
off for the cliff As they drew near ‘the 
stranger, Jessie suddenly grasped tight hold 
of her father’s arm. | “Oh, stop, father—stop! 
Look, he’s coming this way!” 

Jessie had recognized the figure before her 
—it was that of Mr. Dick Hale. | 

He had been prowling about the neighbor. 
hood for some days past, in a secret sort of 
way, quite unlike his. usual open behavior. 
Wild-ducks had been the ostensible object of 
his wanderings, as the gun upon his shoulder 
gave evidence of; but the sea-fowl appeared 
only to frequent one part of the coast, and 
that was the immediate neighborhood of the’ 
Cliff Farm. 

It required no great amount of persuasion 
— - Mallet’s part to induce Mr. Dick 

ale to enter the house, and to stay and take 
supper afterwards. And as, upon returning 
to his inn at midnight, he decided to remain 
another week in the neighborhood, it is to be 
presumed he spent a pleasant evening. 


A few years further on, and we again take 


a peep at a family group at the Ckff Farm. 

ut this time they are assembled by a 
winter’s fire, with the wind rumbling in the 
chimney, and the waves beating on the beach 
below. 

A gray-haired old man is going to tell a 
Christmas story to his grandchildren. Grand- 
father has seen strange changes since his 
youth, and can tell strange stories too. 

“Let it be something true, grandfather,” 
says a bright-eyed little girl on his knee. 

“And let it have a terrible name,” says 
Dick, a fine boy of nine. 

“ Suppose, then, I tell you your mother’s 
history,” says grandfather, ware | at the 
young matron sitting by her husband’s side. 

“ Yes, grandfather, tell them that,” replies 
the children’s father. : 

“But mother’s history won’t be a story, 
cries Dick. 

“It will be as good,” says grandfathers 
“and as you want a terrible name to it, Dick, 
suppose we call it A Dead Man's Revenge? 
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From The National Magazine. 

SERFDOM IN RUSSIA; ITS ORIGIN AND 

: ITS ABOLITION. : 

SERFpoM has not existed in Russia from 
time immemorial, as is commonly supposed, 
nor was it introduced either after the Nor- 
man or after the Tartar conquest, though it 
is certainly to the domination of the Tar- 
tars that the general backwardness of Russia 
in civilization must be attributed. Indeed, 
up to the thirteenth century, that‘country ap- 
pears to have possessed more liberal institu- 
tions than any other of the European na- 
tions. 2, 

When, in the ninth century, the inhabi- 
tants of Novgorod quarrelled ‘among them- 
selves in their little northern republic, and at 
length cried out for a king, they sent to Ru- 
rik, the Varangian, begging that he would 
come and rule over them. The Scandinaviaw 
chiefs seldom refused these invitations. In 
862, nearly a thousand years ago, Rurik ar- 
rived, and founded the dynasty by which 
Russia was governed until the accession of 
the Romanoffs, at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The Varangian: chiefs (from the 


Gothie vara, signifying alliance) were Nor- 


mans. . Karamzin tells us that in the annals 
of the Franks mention is made of three Ru- 
riks—Rurik, king of the Danes; Rurik, king 
of the Normans ; and a third, who was known 
simply as Rurik the Norman. After the 
death of Rurik, his son Igor proceeded to 
the south, attacked and took Kieff, and then, 
descending the Dnieper, appeared. before the 
walls of Constantinople, where, however, he 
lost nearly the whole of his fleet. Igor’s 
wife, Olga, was the first Russian who adopted 
Christianity, but she was*not baptized until 
after her husband’s death, in 9§7, and the 
whole of Russia was not converted - until 
about thirty years afterwards. 

“In ancient Russia,” says M. Herzen, 
“there was no distinction between the rights 
of citizens and the rights of peasants. In 
general, we find no trace of any distinct, 
_ privileged, isolated class. There was noth- 
ing bit the people and a race, or rather a 
family, of princes and rulers, the descendants 
of Rurik the Varangian. The members of 
the reigning family divided the whole of Rus- 
sia into appanages, each of which was gov- 
erned by its prince, under the supremacy of 
the eldest of the family, who was called 
Grand Prince, and whose appanage was first 
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Kieff, then’ Viadimir, and afterwards Moscow: 
The consequence of this division and subdi- 
vision was a continual state of warfare, which 
was rather increased by the Mongol denomi- 


mation, and which lasted until the fifteenth 


ceritury, when the Duke of Muscovy became 
Czar of Russia. The first effect of Russia’s 
conversion 'to Christianity was to place Kieff 
in continual communication with Constanti- 
nople. Its:second was to»bind the nation 
together under the persecution of th¢ Mon- 
gols, which otherwise, from divided, might 
have become dispersed.” 

The Mongol hordes burst upon Russia 
early in the thirteenth century; and in 1238 
Moscow was stormed, pillaged, and burned; 
by Batu-Khan. 

Ivan Ifl., the first of the Czars, freed Rus- 
sia from the yoke of the Tartars; but he 
failed to subjugate Novgorod, and did not at- 
tempt to regain Kieff, which had: fallen «into 
the hands of the Lithuanians. Novgorod 
was taken by Ivan IV., during whose reign 
Siberia was also conquered ; but under Fedor 
his successor, Russia suffered terrible disas~ 
ters, which led at last to the invasion and. oc 
cupation of Moscow. by the Poles,” while, 
about the same’time, Novgorod was taken by 
the Swedes. Minin, the cattle-dealer ‘of 
Nijni-Novgorod, and Prince Pojarski, drove 
the Poles from Moscow in 1612, but’ Kieff: 
remained in the possession of Poland until 
1667; and it was’ not until the dismember- 
ment of that kingdom, in 1772, that Volhy- 
nia, Podolia, and the rest of White Russia, 
were restored to the Russian crown. The 
Swedes were expelled from Novgorod by 
Michael, the first of the Romanofis, who was 
elected to the throne of Russia immediately 
after the liberation of the capital by Minin 
and Pojarski. The tide of victory now turned 
altogether against. Sweden, Poland, and their 
allies the Tartars, from all of whom Russia 
gained conquest after conquest, until, in the 
reign of Catherine, she possessed a larger | 
territory than had belonged to her under the 
Varangian chiefs. The Russian empire had 
grown strong; but, in the mean while, the 
Russian peasant had become enslaved. 

Serfdom originated in an oukaz issued by: 
Boris Godounoff, who usurped the throne’ af 
ter the death of Fedor, and who, as the as 
sassin of the young Demetrius, may be 
regarded as the author of all the.tn 
that resulted from the disappearance OF the 
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rightful heir to the throne. Boris, with the 
view of restraining the nomadic habits of his 
subjects, enacted that every peasant should 
settle definitively on the land he had cultivated 
on the previous “ Yurieff’s day,” whieh is still 
celebrated as a day of woe in the Russian 
national songs; though the subject of com- 
plaint in these compositions is not. the slavery 
ef the Russian peasant, so much as his ina- 
bility to move about from one place to an- 
other. -Some writers pretend that the Scla- 
vonians, like the Arabs, were naturally of 
nomadic habits; but it would be difficult to 
justify this assertion; and it is. certain that 
the Russian peasant of the present day is as 
much attached to his native village as. any 
Breton can be. It appears more. probable 
that, under the domination of the Mongols, 
estates were so frequently devastated, that 
the Russian peasants were compelled to wan- 
der about in search of mere subsistence. 

We have said that during the subjéction 
of Russia to the Eastern hordes (from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century), the coun- 
try was divided into a number of principali- 
ties, each of which was governed by a. de- 
scendant of Rurik the Norman,§under the 
patronage of Batu-Khan, Mamai Ghirei, 
Sahib, or whoever the chief of the. horde 
happened to be.) Under the principality sys- 
tem, the peasants went where they thought 
fit, provided they only kept within the limits 
of the principality to which they belonged. 
However, under Boris Godounoff, and by his 
oukaz, the Russian peasants were assigned to 
the soil—glebe adscripti; and eventually 
the owners of land, availing themselves of 
theinability of the peasants to change their 
locality, extorted from them compulsory la- 
bor on their estates, and subsequently menial 
services about their dwellings. Thencefor- 
ward the peasant came under the police reg- 
ulations of the landowners, but was not yet 
the property of his landlord, which, however, 
he appears to have become completely before 
the death of Peter the Great. 

As long as Russia remained a purely agri- 
cultural country, the bondage of the serf was 
probably less oppressive than it afterwards 
became. Few nobles lived on their estates, 
and the peasants performed no forced labor. 
Fhe proprietor gave them up the whole land 
for their use, and in return they paid him an 
annual sum, by way of rent, as is still the 


case on many private estates and on all | 
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crown Jands. The proprietor was liable to 
the state for the taxes of his serfix,,and: was 
forced to maintain them if they had nothing 
themselves. As he did not live among them, 
he was, of course, unable to exercise any con- 
trol over the. property of the individual peas- 
ants, but imposed a tribute upon the whole 
village or commune, an institution of which 
we must say a few words. The commune has 
been. described as “the family enlarged,” 
The land set apart by the proprietor for the 
use of his peasants belongs to the commune 
collectively, each individual peasant having a 
claim to a portion of it, simply from the fact 
of having been born in the village. In other 
words, the land is divided equally among. all 
who live upon it. No right of inheritance 
exists in the children to the share: of the 
father ; but each son claims an. equal share 
with the rest, by virtue of his individual right 
as a member of the comnune. The commune 
is governed by an ancient, or starosta, whois 
sometimes appointed by the proprietors of 
the estate, but generally elected by the peas 
ants themselves. M. Haxthausen “saw in 
the starosta the reflection of the imperial 
authority ;” but M. Herzen tells us. that the 
German author erred in supposing that, the 
starosta governs the commune despotieally. 
He can only act despotically when the whole 
commune agrees with him. “The imperial 
authority,” says M. Herzen, “ has no counter- 
poise ; whilst all the authority of the starosta 
is derived from the commune.” His fune- 
tions, too, are purely administrative; and all 
questions of importance have to be decided by 
the council of elders, or by the members of 
the commune in general assembly. As every 
Russian peasant belongs to a commune, and, 
as such, regeives a portion of land for his 
own use, there are, comparatively speaking, 
no “ proletarians,’’ as the French | sdy,—no 
mere laborers and begetters of laborers, 
without a stake in the country,—in Russia. 
Though himself the property of his master, 
each peasant hus at the same time property 
of his own; and all who know the Russian | 
peasant agree in stating that, if liberated 
without his land, he will not set much value 
on his liberty. ‘ 
M. Haxthausen thinks that a r 
change in the condition of the serf ber: 
. duced by Peter the Great and his immediate 
successors—in this way. The government 
called in foreign manufacturers, advanced 
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them capital, and assigned them ground for 
their establishments, at the same time furnish- 
ing them with a number of workmen, on the 
same conditions as those. under which the 
serfs labored for their landlords. They had 
to work in and for the manufactory ; and the 
master was answerable for their maintenance, 
clothing, and’ lodging. This arrangement is 
said to have given rise to the idea that all the 
labor of the sérfs belonged to the master, 
and that the peasant might be employed in 
any kind of work the latter might require. 
However that may have been, it is certain 
that in Peter’s reign serfdom existed much as 
it did at the beginning of the present century, 
though the position of the peasant seems to 


. have become’worse under 'the great Cathe- 


rine.” (That enlightened sovereign, who loved 
to correspond with Voltaire and D’Alembert, 
who actually proposed ‘to the authors of the 
Encyclopedia that they should: continue the 
publication of their work in Russia, and who 
invited writers and statesmen to send her 
projects for the emancipation of the serfs, 
used, at the’same time, to give her subjects 
away as presents to her courtiers and lovers, 
and, moreover, enslaved: the whole of the 
Ukraine. 

Alexander I. discontinued the inhuman 
custom of giving away slaves to generals and 
ministers, in return for services performed to 
the state; but he does not appear to have 
done any thing to benefit the general mass 
of the peasants; and it is well known that 
his military colonies were quite a failure. It 
was thought, at one time, that Alexander I. 
would adopt measures for the gradual eman- 
cipation of the serfs, as it was said that he 
contemplated some approximation towards 
constitutional government; but either’ his 
energy failed him, or, more ‘probably, his in- 
tentions were frustrated by the old Russian 
party—that same party which, in the present. 
day, threatens to impede the admirable re- 
forms proposed by Alexander IT. 

From the younger portion of the nobility 
Alexander’s projects of reform could’ have 
met with no opposition, but only with encour- 
agement; for among the conspirators’ of 
1825 were numbers of young ‘men belonging 
to the best families in the empire’; indeed, 
there was scarcely a name of historical impor- 
tance that was not represented in the “So- 
ciety of General Welfare,” as the association 
whose chiefs headed the insurrection against. 
Nicholas was called. 





Nicholas, being met on his accession by a 
formidable revolt, headed by men of the 
highest intellectual culture, in all probability 
became more prejudiced than he might other 
wise naturally have been against the free ex- 
pression of thought, and against liberal ideas 
in general. Indeed, tobe called a “ Liberal” 
under the Nicholas régime was something 
like being called'an atheist. The intellectual 
classes must have abhorred his sway. Never 
theless, within a few years after the punish- 
ment of the conspiracy of 1825, he began to 
occupy himself seriously with the condition of 
the peasants; and according to the St. Simo- 
nian precept, that it is the first duty of a gow 
ernment to legislate for the beriefit of the 
poorest and. most numerous classes, Nicholas 
must certainly be pronounced a benefactor. 

By an oukaz issued by Nicholas in 1842; 
the serf was, for the first ‘time, enabled’ to 
make contracts and to hold property, and 
masters received permission to liberate their 
peasants, on certain conditions. “It was, at 
the same time, rendered illegal to separate 
the members of a family, which, if sold at all, 
must be sdld with the land. ‘For it is a 
strange fact in the history of Russian serfdém, 
that although ‘the peasant was, in’ the first 
instance; attached to the soil, in the sup- 
posed interest of agriculture, there was noth 
ing to prevent the proprietor detaching him 
from it, whenever he found that he could’ do 
80 with any advantage to himself. 

\Nicholas also shortened the term of military: 
service from twenty-five to fifteen years; ‘and 
as the soldier on receiving his discharge be+ 
comes free, this measure, of course, increased’ 
considerably the number of the’ liberated. 
Every soldier, on quitting the army, is per- 
mitted to enter one of the crown communés, 
which is bound to receive him and to allot 
him a®*portion of land. 4It is said that the’ 
discharged soldiers seldom profit by this per 
mission. They beeome door-keepers, droshky- 
drivers, or servants, Frequently, too;—al- 
most invariably, when they have the opportu- 
nity—they return to their native’ villages, 
where, however, they have no longer any 
claim on the proprietor for land, nor he on 
them for labor. ‘If they remain there, they 
live with some of their relatives, but they 
have nothing more to do with the commune. 
Baron Haxthausen has expressed his ‘disap- 
proval of this abridgement of the period of 
service. Heholds that a man of thirty-three 





(the recruits are generally taken at the age 
of eighteen), who knows nothing but his regi- 
mental drill, and neither belongs to any one 
nor has any thing belonging to him, is a use- 
less, if not a dangerous, member of society. 
By shortening the term of service, says the 
German economist, the Emperor Nicholas laid 
the foundation of what had never existed in 
Russia before—namely, a mob. Of course 
ne feelings of the soldier are not in any way 
‘o be taken into consjderation, There is a 
chance of his becoming a pauper and a vaga- 
bond, therefore it would be better for him to 
serve ten years longer—which would, of 
course, diminish the chance of his annoying 
society in a remarkable manner. 

In 1844 Nicholas issued another oukaz, 
which evidently tended towards general 
emancipation. He confined the right of 
purchasing serfs to those who-had attained 
the fifth tchin, or rank, and upwards, in: the 
civil and military service. There ‘are two 
kinds of nobility in Russia—personal and 
hereditary. Only the hereditary nobles have 


the right of holding serfs; but all the priv- 
ileges of the hereditary nobility may be ac- 
quired by state service. Formerly it was 


attained with the first tchin, or rank, in the 
army, and, with the eighth, that of assessor 
in the civil service. Nicholas, however, con- 
fined the acquisition of hereditary privileges 
to the first five ranks; and this was a very 
considerable limitation; for out of those, not 
already nobles by inheritance, who enter the 
state service, very few can hope to attain 
grade number five—that of full colonel, rear- 
admiral, or councillor of state. 

Nicholas also introduced a system of mort- 
gage, through which hundreds of thousands 
have been set free, or, from being private 
serfs, have become crown peasants, which is 
nearly the same thing, inasmuch @s the 
peasants of the crown merely pay ten roubles 
a-year for their passport, and have a full 
right to all they earn or produce. The Rus- 
sian nobles are known to be extravagant. 
To those who needed money, the government 
advanced cash to the-amount of two-thirds of 
the value of their estates. Then if, after a 
term of years, the sum advanced, with inter- 
est, was not repaid, the estates became gov- 
ernment land, and the serfs crown peasants. 

We may here observe that the serfs usually 
receive better treatment from proprietors who 
have been more or less in communication with 
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them from their childhood, than from those 
who have purchased them as a speculation, 
The life of the serf may be considered as 
peculiarly miserable, when he belongs to a 
new proprietor who governs the estate through 
a German steward—the worst species of slave- 
driver that exists. 

Let us now say a few words about the 
amount of serfdom actually existing in Russia. 
Many writers (among others Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, in his interesting work on The Rus- 
sians in the South) confound peasants with 
serfs, and estimate the number of the latter 
class at forty million instead of about half 
that number. The proportion of serfs be- 
longing to private persons amounted, ten 
years ago, to upwards of ten million souls _ 
(that is to say, ten million males, including 
children). Since that time there has been a 
gradual, though not a very considerable, in- 
crease in the number of freed men. Among 
other causes, not yet mentioned, that have 
contributed to this result, there is.a particular 
effect of the law of inheritance which should 
not be forgotten. If a person, not a noble, 
be the natural heir to an estate with serfs, he 
is unable to inherit it; but he receives the 
full value of his inheritance from the govern- 
ment; the land becomes government prop- 
erty, and the serfs pass into the category of 
crown peasants, who, as we have said, pay a 
few roubles a-year for their passport, but are 
otherwise free. 

In 1838 there were upwards of nine million 
crown peasants, but since then the number 
must have increased considerably. Of the 
peasants belonging to private persons, about 
one-third belonged in 1838 to proprietors of 
very large estates, and more than a third to 
proprietors in good circumstances, possessing 
from one hundred to five hundred peasants. 
Nearly fifteen per cent. belonged to rich pro- 
prietors, having from five hundred to one 
thousand peasants, and nearly a fifth part to 
proprietors of not more’than one hundred 
peasants, of whom more than four per cent, 
were the serfs of the smallest class of pro 
prietors; that is to say, of those posssesing 
not more than twenty peasants. 

Now, as a general rule, the serfs on large 
estates are in a bettér position than those: on 
small ones. Perhaps, other things 
equal, those are best off who are owned by 
proprietors in good circumstances; not..s9 
poor as to be tempted to plunder their peat 
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ants, nor so rich that they can absent them- 
selves all the year from their “ village.” We 
believe a decree was issued by Alexander II., 
about the time of the coronation, by which 
owners of less than a hundred slaves were 
prohibited from purchasing any more. He 
prepared the country in various other ways 
for the intended liberation ; and that his in- 
tention was sincere was apparent long since, 
from the tone of the St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow Reviews, in which the condition of the 
Russian laboring classes has been, and is, dis- 
cussed with the greatest freedom. 

One of these Reviews, which, being the 
youngest, pays, appropriately enough, more 
attention than either of the others to the 
great reforms projected by Alexander IL, 
published, some months since, a story by a 
writer named Pechersky, which is remarkable 
as showing the condition of the peasant, and, 
above all, of the proprietor, during the very 
worst period of Russian serfdom. We know 
well enough that such scenes as are depicted 
in this'truthfal and terrible tale belong to a 
past epoch ;“but, at the same time, the brutal 
and ferocious prince, who is the hero of it, 
could never have existed except under the 
Russian gystem ; and M. Pechersky’s narra- 
tive has‘also the merit of showing most un- 
mistakably how slavery*may degrade the 
slaveowner himself far worse even than his 
poor slave. To Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s great 
anti-slavery work it might have been objected, 


by a determined advocate of the “ institution,” 


that, after all, the system was not so utterly 
bad that could produce Uncle Tom. Noth- 
ing of the kind can be said in favor of Rus- 
sian slavery, as represented by M. Pechersky. 
Here the slaves are so brutalized that they 
actually admire their master, with his barbar- 
ous magnificence, his savage pleasantry, and 
his utterly wild justice, But let the follow- 
ing scene from the tale in the Russian Mes- 
senger speak for itself :— 


“The Prince Alexis Yourivitch,” says one 
of his slaves,“ went out to hunt. It was 
very cold, and there was a slight coating of 
ice on the Volga—what is ealled glass-ice— 
and so thin that it could be broken with a 
fepepnt iece. They caught about a hun- 
dred and fifty hares in the fields, and made a 
halt on the hill on the other side of the mon- 
astery. The hill was very high, and stood up 
straight like a wall above the Volga. The 
Prince Alexis Yourivitch was in a lively mood, 
and wished to amuse himself. He sat down 


at the edge of the hill astride on a barrel of 
sweet wine, took a ladle in his hand, and be- 
gan to help himself and those around him, 
When he felt a little excited, he told his peo- 
ple to make a reisak (breach) in the ice, in 
this way. They were to plunge, head first, 
from the top of the hill through the ice, and, 
on coming up, were to break through it-in 
another place, That was the favorite amuse- 
ment of the late Prince Alexis Youriviteh. 
God grant him his heavenly kingdom! On 
that ae no one could make a reisak to please 
him. Some threw themselves stupidly on to 
the ice, and fell on their bodies, which is not 
the thing. That is called ees 
or fluking), and for that the back receives 
fifteen stripes, that it may know its place, and 
not put itself before the head again. An- 
other one never reached the ice at all, but 
struck against the side of the hill and put his 
neck out of joint; and three fools, though 
they did break through the ice, never came 
up again ; they stopped to take care of the 
carp. Prince Alexis was in a great rage. 
He screamed out, ‘I will flog you all to 
death!’ and then turned to some of the 
petty gentlemen who lived with him, and = 
them to make a breach; but they did it still 
worse. Qne of them succeeded in breaking 
"the ice with his head; but -he also went to 
visit the sturgeons. Prince Alexis Yourivitch 
wept and sobbed, it was so very provoking! 
‘It is plain that my last days are at hand, he 
exclaimed; ‘there is not. one clever man 
about me to make a reisak. But where,’ he 
added, ‘is crop-eared Iashka? He was the 
man. He would make three reisaks, one 
after the other’ That was my father he was 
negen to mention ; and, in reality, my father 

ad no ears. The left ear a bear had bitten 
off. Once Prince Alexis Yourivitch was pleased 
to order my father to fight with his favorite 


bear. The bear, it appears, got angtys and 


bit my father’s ear off. And my father was 
unable to suffer it with patience; I suppose 
it hurt him; so he plunged his hunting-knife 
through Michka’s shoulder, and the animal 
died. And as he had dared to kill the bear 
without the Prince’s permission, Prince Alexis 
Yourivitch, in order that my father might not 
forget it, had his other ear-cut off, and called 
him crop-eared. Iashka. ‘Where is ecrop- 
eared Tashka?’ said the Prince. He was 
told that Tashka had been under his dis- 
pleasure for the last ten years, and that he 
was away at one of the Prince’s other estates. 
‘Bring me crop-eared lashka; he will not 
flounder at a reisak, like you rogues!’ he 
exclaimed, They galloped away for my 
father. Now Saratoff was not very near; 
and when he arrived tlie ice was so thick 





that even if my father had had a head of 
lead he Told hive been unable to make a 
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reisak. He was allowed to appear before the 
clear eyes of the Prince. ‘How are you, 
crop-eared Iashka?’ said the Prince. My 
“Yather fell at his feet, and the Prince was 
pleased, and told him to get up. ‘You will 
make a reisak to-morrow from the hill,’ he 
said. ‘Well, father, your highness, I will 
try. Ihope to do so, by the mercy of God 
and your highness’ good fortune.’ ‘That 
will do,’ said the Prince. In the morning 
there was a great storm, and the fields were 
covered over with snow, and the retsak was 
put off until next year. But what a reisak 
my father made when the autumn returned! 
So that the Prince granted him his grace, 
and allowed him to kiss his hand; and he 
ordered him always to attend upon him when 
he went out hunting, gave him an embroi- 
dered chekmen to wear, and married him to a 
Jady’s-maid. He was also made chief dog- 
keeper, and, until the Prince’s death, always 
enjoyed his high favor. And when I was 
born, the Prince was pleased to hold me at 
the font; and my godmother was Stepanida 
the keeper of the fowls, and wife of the foot 
man, Samoili. She also was a lady’s-maid.” ¢ 
M. Pechersky tells his story throughout 
‘wth the calmness of a writer who under, 
stands the force of irony; or rather, he i 
sufficiently an artist to be able to let his inci-r 
dents speak for themselves, The great; 
Prince Alexis is supposed to have lived in the’ 
time of Peter the Great; but we believe that’ 
a hundred years ago, if not even later, such 
men might still have been found in Russia. 
The type is sufficiently modern to be quite 
intelligible to many of those old nobles from 
whom the opposition to the emancipative 
measures of Alexander proceeds. The tale, 
too, disposes of an argument which is some- 
times brought forward in answer to those 
who maintain that a naturally cruel man who 
has slaves is sure to ill-treat them. “ How 
can a person injure his own property?” say 
’ the defenders of serfdom ; “it would be like 
injuring himself.” They seem to forget that 
they are only paraphrasing what .St. Paul 
says of husbands and wives—that he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself, and that “no 
man ever yet hated his own flesh.” And if 
in spite of these words, there are, neverthe- 
less, husbands who do ill-treat their wives, 
what can be the value of the argument when 
applied to a relationship which ‘is far indeed 
from having any thing sacred in it—to the 
relationship existing between a landlord and 
the human live-stock on his estate? A Prince 





Alexis of the present day would not force his 
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peasants to make reisaks in the ice; but.a 
reekless and ruthless proprietor may at this 
moment send a serf to Siberia, without -pre- 
viously accusing him of any crime before a 
tribunal, if he be only willing to pay for his 
outfit and travelling expenses; and thoughjit 
appears improbable that a landlord should 
thus voluntarily deprive himself of a “ soul,” 


cruelty and .revenge are luxuries of which 


cruel and revengeful men are always ready to 
bear the — 

It is quite possible that the immediate 
effect of emancipation on many of the serfs 
will not. be an improvement in their material 
welfare. “ Whatever amount of influence, in 
the precarious state of Russian agriculture,” 
says M. Tegoborski, “may be attributed to 
the corvée on one hand, and to the causes 
which depend on the disposition of the popu- 
lation on the other, it is nevertheless true 
that, in most of the districts which have a 
fertile soil, easy and regular communication 
and commercial activity, there are to be found 
among the serfs subjected to the obrok (poll- 
tax), as well as among those who are still 
under the corvée system, well-cultivated fields, 
stables well filled with cattle, and a degree of 
comfort not often met with in many countries 
of Central Europe.” M. Haxthausefl says the 
same thing; and it is very likely that, out of 
some ten million peasants who have hitherto 
been accustomed to look to others for their 
means of living, and in their old age for un- 
conditional support, many will find themselves 
in a very awkward position, when they have 
to depend entirely on themselves. 

s to the mode of effecting the emancipa- 
tion, all that is really known is, that the de- 
tails are to be left to the consideration and 
decision of certain local committees, subject 
to the approval of the Emperor. It was said 
positively, at first, that every serf would,.on 
his liberation, receive a sufficient portion of 
land for the maintenance of himself and his 
family ; but about this there appears now to 
be some doubt. Committees are to meet, or 
have already met, in the various governments 
of which the nobles have solicited permission 
to emancipate, each committee consisting of 
two members of the district, selected from 
the landed proprietors designated by the head 
of the local administration, with a member of 
the local committee for president. 

The general committees consist of two 
members of each of the three districts selected 
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by ‘the ‘landed proprietors, an experienced 
proprietor from each district, and one member 
appointed ‘by the Minister of the Interior. 
Several committees have met; but, at the 
time of our writing, the results of their de- 
liberations have not been made known offi- 
cially ; and, we believe, the only true and full 
account of the contest that is taking place in 
Russia between the Emperor and his minis- 
ters, supported by all the intellectual classes 
on the one hand, and a portion of the old 
nobility on the other, has appeared in M. 
Herzen’s Russian _Tewspaper, published © in 
London. y, 

The Kolokol, or Bell (with the epigraph 
“ Vivos voco”), is not only edited with great 
ability, but is well supplied by correspondents, 
who give the latest and most complete. in- 
formation that can be obtained on the subject 
of the reforms in Russia, or rather of the one 
great reform to which all other questions are 
now made subordinate. And the Kolokol, it 
must be remembered, is not merely the pro- 
duction of a few refugees, who feel called 


‘upon to publish from time to time vague com- 


plaints against despotism, it is the organ of a 
writer who left Russia voluntarily, to “ erect 
a battery ” (according to his own expression) 
from which to attack the system he so thor- 
oughly detests, and who now, thanks to his 
journal, forbidden as it is, represents an im- 
portant party in his native land. 

Of the two volumes of the Polar Star, to 
which the Kolokol is a periodical supplement, 
several thousand copies have been sold, and 
of these by far the greater number must have 
found their way to Russia. M. Herzen’s 
views on the subject of Russian despotism, 
and the best means of abolishing it, may be 
gathered from the cover of this work, which 
is adorned with the portraits of the chief con- 
spirators and insurgents of 1826, of whom 
one shot old General Miloradovitch with his 
own hand, and almost in cold blood; while 
the general plan of action consisted in deceiv- 
ing the troops as to the motives with which 
they were to be led’ against: their’ Emperor. 
“They did evil,” it will be said, “that good 
might come;” but this is the principle of 
Jesuits and of the autocrats themselves ; and 
Englishmen and Americans know very ‘well 
that no good ever came ‘to liberty’from ‘such 
means, 

In the Kolokol, which, we ate “happy ‘to 
say, is ‘not illustrated, M. Herzén ‘is’ less vio- 





lent ; and, so far from threatening the liberal 
Alexander IL, absolutely feels called upon te 
warn him against certain noblemen of the old 
régime who at presentsurround him. These 
persons,” says the editor of the Kolokel (he 
goes so far as to name them), “ interfere,’ and 
say to the Emperor, when he holds out his 
hand to the peasant, ‘Take care; he ‘will 
bite you.’ The Emperor,” he continues, “ has 
fought Circassians and bears; but what are 
Circassians and bears? Is he not constantly 
in the society of a herd of people who seek 
to screen Russia from him, and to keep him ° 
entirely surrounded by a wreath of old cour- 

tiers, which on occasion would become a 

noose?” Do not these lines suggest to ‘the 

reader Talleyrand’s definition of the Russian 

form of government—“ despotism tempered 

by assassination?” On the one side, M. 

Herzen shows us the old Russian nobles mor- 

tally jealous of any interference with their 

privileges, now as in the days of Paul; ‘on the 
other, we see M. Herzen’s own Polar Star, 
the organ of the extreme liberal party, rejoic- 

ing in a banner that bears the portraits of five 

conspirators who, in spite of the noble quali- 

ties some of them possessed, were all justly 

executed. 

(But td return to the question of the: peas- 
ants.) M. Herzen,t@% is strongly in favor 
of an immediate emancipation. Nor will he 
hear of the peasant being merely liberated ; 
that. is to say, merely placed in a position to 
go where he likes and work as he can, with- 
out having a portion of ground allotted to him 
for his maintenance. For it appears that the 
Russian serf, with all his misery, would con- 
sider himself more miserable still, if placed in 
the ordinary position of the peasants of Eng- 
land or France. M. Herzen proposes that 
the Government Bank, or Committee of Trus- 
tees,* should give the, nobles seventy roubles 
in paper money for every “ soul.” so liberated, 
to be repaid by the peasants themselves inthe 
course of thirty-seven years. The proprietors 
to be, at the same time, at liberty to mortgage 
their estates to the trustees for a fresh supply 
of paper money. 

To this scheme of the Kolokot. editor one 
of his correspondents objects, in the first 
place, that: if all the proprietors were: 
gage their estates, the Committee urns 
to advance them paper money to the dmount 


* The establishment advances money on mort- 
gage to proprietors of estates: 





of 768,000,000 roubles, making, with the sum 
payable for the liberation of 11,000,000 souls, 
1,638,000,000 roubles. The question then 
arises, whether disastrous effects might not be 
produced by the introduction of so much in- 
convertible paper money into the currency. 
The assignats issued by the Empress Cather- 
ine* became so depreciated, that, twenty-five 
years ago, when they were withdrawn from 
circulation, the actual value of the rouble 
assignat was not more than a quarter of a 
rouble silver.* 


“ Why, moreover,” asks the writer, “should 
the peasant have to purchase himself at all, 
for however small a sum? He has been so 
impoverished that he cannot afford to pay for 
his liberty. The peasant but lately released 
from a state of serfdom is sure not to be in a 
a to spare money. As a serf, he has 

n in the habit of working by order of his 
master: if he loses a horse, the proprietor 
buys him another, and still he goes on work- 
ing. Thus all self-reliance and will are de- 
stroyed, and he becomes a mere machine. 
When he is free, if he loses his horse, or his 
hut is burnt down, what is to become of him ? 
It has been reckoned,” continues: M. Her- 
gen’s correspondent, “that a peasant brings 
from twenty to twenty-two roubles a-year to 


his master, and he will always agree to give 
his master ten or twelve roubles a-year for the 


of working as he pleases; but he 
inds it very d fficult to make the required 
payments at the outset. Besides, the pro- 
prietors of estates have duties as well as 
rights. The peasants have to work for them, 
but they have to give land and the means of 
cultivating it to the peasants, and are bound 
to mapas them in their old age. Now, by 
merely liberating their serfs, they would free 
themselves from these duties; but, in order 
to earn their independence, they ought to give 
up to the peasants a third of the land. This 
is what took place in Prussia in 181, when 
the government, on liberating the serfs, ad- 
judged to them either a third or a half of the 
estates they were working upon. The Prus- 
sian government called this liberation, but the 
proper name for it was partition ; the proprie- 
tors and the serfs took each their due. In 
* Writers on Russia still s of r 

and silver roubles as having Niercatetees oo 
the present paper rouble is convertible on ed wa 
tion at the Bank, end has precisely the same legal 
and commercial value as the silver rouble. The 
late M. Léon Faucher, an ex-Minister of the In- 
terior, published, during the late war, in the Revue 

Deux Mondes, an article on the resources of 
Russia, in which he committed the strange error of 
confounding the present paper rouble with the old 


rouble assignat, Naturally his conclusions were 
somewhat erroneous. 
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Russia, if the writer’s scheme was adopted; 
the only difference would be, thatthe Russian 
peasant would not receive quite so; muchas 
the Prussian peasant did,” a 

The author of this. last scheme, which. ap- 
pears to us the most simple and straightfor- 
ward that has been proposed—though. too 
good for the peasant to be ever adopted, we 
are afraid—next examines an objection that 
has been, raised to it. It has been said that 
it interferes with “ the sacred rights of prop- 
erty ” (how successful these unmeaning phrases 
are everywhere!) ; but the real point to con- 
sider is, whether the nobles-would lose by it 
or not; and in all probability the value of 
land would be so much increased, through 
every one obtaining the right to purchase, 
that two-thirds of any given estate would soon 
be worth what the whole is worth now. (We 
have already stated that at present none but 
hereditary nobles can purchase estates.) 

M. Herzen’s correspondent then, enumer- 
ates the various othér propositions that have 
been made for effecting the emancipation, and 
which are as follows :— : 

1, The editor of the Kolokol (as we have 
already seen). is in favor of redeeming the 
peasants by means of government bills of ex- 
change foy 770,000,000 roubles, the amount 
to be repaid by the peasants to the govern: 
ment in the course of thirty-seven years... . 

2. It is proposed that the peasants should 
buy whatever land they at present retain for 
their own use; and that for this purpose the 
government should advance, them 1,000,000,- 
000 roubles. ’ . 

3. Russia to be divided into three belts. 
Each peasant to receive from three to four 
deciatines of land, according to the fertility. of 
the zone in which the estate is situated. The 
nobles to receive from government 500,000,- 
000 roubles. 

4, Peasants and land to be both redeemed 
by government—a plan which involves.enor- 
mous expense. 

5. That each peasant should have two and 
a quarter deciatines of land, and should pay 
rent for it, as the crown peasants pay obrok 
to the government at present. 

It will be observed that this fifth, plan is 
the only one which does not provide for the 
liberation of the peasant together with a sul 
ficient portion of land for his support. 
Herzen has stated over and over. again, in. 
various works, that this is not the kind of 
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emancipation the Russian peasant desires, nor 
that is suitable to him. The question has 
been misunderstood in Western Europe. . The 
Russian peasant wishes to be free, but not 
without the land at present set apart.for his 
use. He has no ambition to become a" pro- 
letarian,” as M. Herzen. says, nor to find him- 
self in the position of an Irishman, in the 
words of another writer in the Kolokol. . The 
correspondent from whom we have already 
quoted niakes this objection to the rent 
scheme. “It would,” he says, “leave the 
peasant too dependent on the proprietor. He 
might be unable to pay his rent, and would, 
perhaps, be called upon to substitute labor:for 
it, and thus the corvée system would become 
re-established. The origin of serfdom in Rus- 
sia should be remembered. Boris Godounoff 
merely assigned the peasant to the soil; yet 
only a hundred years afterwards wefind Peter 
the Great saying, in an oukaz to the senate, 
‘In Russia people are sold like cattle, which 
is not seen elsewhere in the world, and from 
which no slight misery arises.’ And as the 
people gradually become serfs, once so, they 
might, unless rendered quite independent of 
their proprietors, become serfs again.” 

Here the writer appears to us not to take 
into account the difference between the six- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries, and’ the 
ideas that belong toeach. Even in Peter the 
Great’s time, there were not only no lawyers 
in Russia (our readers will remember the story 
of Peter the Great’s two lawyers, of whom he 
intended to hang one as soon as he returned 
to his native land), but there was no law. In 
M. Pechersky’s story of Prince Alexis, we 
find a nobleman treating all around him as 
his slaves; not only his serfs properly ‘so 
called, but merchants, over whom he had 
legally no sort of control, and even the small 
gentry who are visiting him, and who, to 
afford him a moment’s amusement, are forced 
either to break the ice of the Volga with their 
heads, or their heads with the ice of the Volga. 
But as Prince Alexis would be ‘something 
more than an anachronism in the present day, 
80, it appears to us, would any law or custom 
be, by which the peasant could be made to 
give up his liberty in lienof rent. 

On the other hand, G seems more than 
probable that/ unless the governments insists 


on the strict observance of the great principle 
laid down in the first ministerial circular, — 
that the peasant shall be liberated with a suffi- 
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ciént portion of land,—there will’ be «an ’at- 
tempt: made»to deprive him of what. he is 
accustomed to look upon as his natural inher- 
itance. In: this case, however, the govern- 
ment. would find that it had converted the 
serf population into a mob of peasants, who, 
in a period of distress, might form a “ dan- 
gerous class” of the most formidable magni- 
tude. But there really appears to ‘be no 
reason for suspecting the Emperor of any in- 
tention: to give way before the small party of 
viclent and bigoted, or perhaps merely. selfish 
nobles, who. are now doing their worst to 
frustrate his excellent designs. » 

A correspondent who occupies the whole of 

e number of) the Kolokol, gives a full 
history of the effect. produced by the publicar 
tion. of the. Emperor’s first rescript on. the 
subject of emancipation, of the measures taken 
by a portion of the old ngbility for impeding 
the progress of the scheme, and of the actua, 
state of the contest between Alexander IL,— 
“the head of the intellect of Russia,” as he 
justly calls him,—and the fanatic and egotistie 
noblemen who oppose him at every step. 
“The nobles, it is true,” says the writer in 
question, “seem to be on the Emperor's side, 
but they, in fact, throw every possible obstacle 
in the way of the proposed emancipation: 
The wish ‘of the nobles of White Russia and 
the aim of the government had been expressed 
clearly enough in the imperial -rescript .of 
November 30th (old style), which set forth 
that ‘in order to improve the condition of the 
peasants, it was necessary to free them from 
serfdom. Three days afterwards, a ministerial 
circular was. addressed to all governors and 
their subordinates, in which it was stated still 
more distinctly, that the committee considered 
it absolutely necessary that the peasants 
should be released from serfdom; and.it was 
ordered that copies of the circular should be 
sent all over Russia, ‘for the consideration of 
the other nobles, in case they should form any 
similar wish, and should recognize the neces- 
sity of liberating the peasants, not only in 
White Russia, but throughout the empire.’ 
All the peasants,” says the writer, “heard of 
this, and repaid the government for it before- 
hand by a love.and an ardent confidence, 
which it is not the privilege of every govern- 
ment to awaken.' The Emperor had given his 
word publicly and solemnly to all, and the 
effect was felt in the most distant parts of the 
empire.” jane 
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One of the conééijuences of the publication | 
of the lar have been the rising 
of peasants in Bosnia'and Herzegovina, which, 
by many of our journals, has been ascribed to 
direct Russian agency; as if the government 
of Russia had not enough just now, and more 
than enough, to occupy itself with at home! 
“In the South of Europe,” we are told, “the 
first rumor of the projected reform increased 
a hundred-fold the importance of our political 
and diplomatic position, and washed from the 
Russian name the shame of our late too 
notorious failures.” This was the ‘effect of 
the announcement upon the old courtiers: 
“They menaced the Emperor to his face with 
all sorts of dangers, and calumniated him 
when his back was turned.” 

In the mean while, numbers of the rural 
nobility hastened to St. Petersburg, ready to 
obey the first expression of the will of an all- 
powerful government; but, being met by an 
undecided ministry, they resolved-to oppose 
all possible delays to the proposed emancipa- 
tion, though they sent addresses to the 
Emperor, and resolved to testify outwardly 
their willingness.to co-operate in his scheme. 
The ministerial circular had stated that the 
peasant would have to be liberated, with his 
house or hut and its usual appurtenances 
(oussadba). “The oussadba,” said the min- 
ister, “‘ consists of a house or hut with a court 
(or farmyard) and a kitchen-garden.” The 
sum to be paid for the oussadba was to be in 
accordance with its actual value; and it was 
further stated, that the land which had once 
been measured off for the use of the peasants 
could never be re-united to their masters’ 
fields—must always remain the peasant’s 
property. However, when the St. Petersburg 
Committee of Proprietors met, they decided 
that oussadba meant only the peasants’ build- 
ings, without the ground; and we are told 
that the principle was enunciated, that peas- 
ants ought never to possess the right of pur- 
chasing land, though it does not ‘appear that 
this principle was ever adopted by the Com- 
mittee. It is evident, as the writer in the 
Kolokol observes, that a great deal depends 
upon the meaning given to the word oussadba ; 
and he expresses his conviction that the 
government is willing to aceept a false inter- 
pretation of the term, for the’sake of pleasing 
the nobles. The ministerial circular, issued 
soon after the meeting of the St. Petersburg 





Committee just alluded to, terminates ‘as fol- 
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lows: “The nobles need not adopt the prop- 
ositions of the government, but they must 
state what they find in them to object to. 
The ‘measures for improving the condition of 
the peasant will depend upon the decision of 
the Committee, but unchanged and unchange- 
able must remain the principal heads of ‘the 
scheme, as pointed out in his Majesty’s 
rescript; that is to say, the independence of 
the proprietor in the possession of the land, 
and to the peasant satisfactory means of pur- 
suing his livelihood and of fulfilling his duties,” 
On this the writer well remarks, that the govern- 
ment need only assure the nobles, that if it 
thinks it necessary for the interests of the 
empire generally to continue to the peasants 
the possession of the land they now occupy, 
then the empire pledges itself to compensate 
the noblest a just valuation for the land taken 
from their estates. “Such a proposition,” 
he says, “ would disarm every one and quiet 
every one. The nobles would no longer 
object to an apportioning of the land to the 
peasants, and the peasant would have what 
was necessary for his maintenance.” 

The reader sees how many different plans 
are proposed for the emancipation of the serfs, 
the only thing certain being that they are to 
be emancipated. ' 

Of the effect the prospect of emancipation 
has already had on the peasant, some notion 
may be gained from the following letter, which 
we have received in English from a Russian 
gentleman, himself an owner of serfs :-~ 

“There are different masters and different 
serfs,” he says. “The serfs who are mt sem 
wait impatiently for their freedom, and repeat 
to one another,—‘ The time is passed for our 
masters to reign over us; we shall soon be 
equal to them, and they will no longer ill-treat 
us.’ But, also, very touching scenes occur 
when the serfs have been treated with kind- 
ness. Some are so attached to their masters, 
that they begin to weep when they are told 
that they will have to leave them. Thatis 
natural, for from their birth they have known 
that they must obey their masters, and 
they have nothing of their own; and if the 
master is of a good disposition, and gives them 
any thing, or shows them any kindness, they 
receive it like a gift from Heaven, and are $0 
grateful that no money could render them 
unfaithful. Some of them have had very little 
experience, and are wonderfully simple, A 
lady of my acquaintance told ber maid she 
would soon be free, and it made her weep, 
she wept for hours and hours, as chowgh Iie 
had lost some of her relations. 7 
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“To myself a woman said, ‘Is it true.the 
Emperor wishes. we should be free?’ I 
replied to her that the peasants would cer- 
tainly be free in ten or twelve years. ‘Oh, 
no!’ she said, ‘that will never be; they will 
talk of it a little, and after that they will 
forget.’ But that same day the ‘circular 
appeared, showing on what conditions. the 

asants would be emancipated, and I was 
obliged to tell her ; she was so anxious about 
it, and asked with such eagerness, that I had 
to explain it all, from beginning to end. 

“] know a peasant who is more like a mer- 
chant. By only paying obrok he became rich 
enough to pay as much as £500 for his freedom, 
and then in a few weeks the rescript came out. 
If youcould only have seen him! He did not 
a te any thing ofthe kind could have hap- 
a and for a few nights he could not sleep, 

ing wild with himself that he had paid. 
When he related to me that he had paid: just 
before Russia was to undergo such a change, 
I could not but laugh, and, at the same time, 
I could not but sympathize with him and pity 
him. . 7 a 

“What must civilized and high-developed 
men, such as the musicians of » feel? 
B—— has forty men, who have to play some- 
times when they are not quite disposed. 
L—— also has seyen musicians, who see no 
society, because they live in the country, as if 
in a desert. They are far superior to their 
masters, and infinitely so to those who are 
considered their equals—the other serfs. 
What, too, must that painter feel who finished 
his education at the Imperial Academy, and 
was really a great artist? His master liked 
foreign spirituous liquors very much, and 
passed the greater part of his life in a state of 
Intoxication. Sometimes, in that condition, 
he would be quite in a rage with his serf- 
painter, that he would not paint him a devil, 
and said perpetually, that he regretted he had 
thrown so much money ct ba teaching him. 

Many of the serfs speak coolly and rea- 
sonably among themselves, and say,—' We 
have had patience enough to be slaves until 
now; ten years longer will not bee much,’ 
Ten or twelve years is the appointed time for 
them to pay for their land, huts, and cattle. 
They will not, I think, continue in their pres- 
ent position more than a year. After that 
they will be only like men in debt. Oukaz 
after oukaz appears on the subject ; and it is 
evident that the Emperor is in earnest, and 
wishes there should be no delay. It may be 
difficult for the Emperor to carry out the 
change without any sort of tumult; but the 
great majority of the peasants will wait pa- 
tiently. All writers and men of education 
support the Emperor; and the articles and 
books that are constantly appearing on the 
subject will be of no great help tohim. The 
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opposition from the old Russian 
proprietors, but they are not important.” 

As many of the rich merchants of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are, at the present mo- 
ment, either serfs who have purchased ‘their 
own liberty, or actual serfs paying almost 'a 
nominal obrok, or poll-tax, to their proprie- 
tors, it may be inferred that one effect of the 
emancipation will be to add considerably to 
the number of the middle or trading class. 
This effect is, indeed, being already dis- 
counted. Witness the vast speculations that 
are being organized throughout Russia, and 
which are all based upon the hypothesis of 
an enormous increase in the commercial ac- 
tivity of the country. Many English’ jour- 
nals discovered, some time since, that the 
Russians had no need of railways; but M. 
Kokoreff, a distinguished Russian merchant, 
thinks that the projected railways are not 
sufficient. He knows that facility of trans- 
port is of more importance to the country 
even than improved methods of production. 
The Russians can afford, in some districts, to 
sweep excellent bone manure from their 
waste lands, and export it to Scotland; but 
they cannot afford, in others, to allow grain 
to rot in abundance on the ground where it 
has grown, because there are no means of 
conveying it to provinces where the inhabi- 
tants are, perhaps, dying for want of it. To 
improve the means of communication in the 
interior, and between the interior and the 
frontier, is the object of a gigantic associa 
tion which M. Kokoreff is now endeavoring 
to form, and to which he himself subscribes 
no less than £80,000. 

The fact is, the generality of Russians look 
upon the Emperor’s reforms much more 
hopefully than M. Herzen and the other 
writers in the Kolokol, seem inclined to do. 
The latter, among other grievances, complain 
that Alexander II. is surrounded by advisers 
who belong to the old Russian system; 
whereas it is universally remarked, in Russia, 
how few of his father’s advisers. he has xe- 
tained; and on this subject an anecdote is 
told, which, though in all probability untrue, 
nevertheless shows the popular feeling on the 


“ How does it happen,” the dowager em- 
press is reported to have said to her son, 
“ that you have so little esteem for your fa- 
ther’s memory, as not to retain his counsel- 
lors around you?” 
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“ My father,” replied Alexander: II., “ was 
a man of great genius, and it mattered little 
to him who were his ministers; but.1, who 
do not pretend to have his abilities, am 
obliged to surround myself with capable 
men.” 

From this, it would appear that the Em- 
peror is of the same way of thinking as the 
sculptor entrusted with the execution of the 
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them proposed that the late Emperor should 
be tepresented on a pedestal, with medal- 
lions of his principal ministers around the 
base. 

“Very good,” said the sculptor; “ but .too 
much like Kriloff’s monument in the Summer 
Gardens.” 

The pedestal of Kriloff’s monument. is 
‘adorned with the portraits of the various 





monument to Nicholas, and who listened pg; | zodlogical personages who figure in his fa- 
pee 


tiently to a variety of suggestions from his 
friends as to the design, until at last. one of 





Tas Dectiye or Puncu.—There was a 
time when Donglass Jerrold, Gilbert & Beckett, 
Dr. Maginn, Percival Leigh, Thackeray, Albert 
Smith and Tom Taylor, wrote for it, and when 
Richard Doyle’s pencil threw a poetic halo 
around even its satirical pictures, when lively 
and pointed things were the rule, and dullness 
made the exception. But now how changed ! 

The first great blow which was heavily 
“planted” into the person of Punch, was 
Douglas Jerrold’s attempt and failure at contin- 
uing the inimitable Curtain Lectures of the 
world-renowned Mrs, Caudle. These had been 
astonishingly suecessfuf.. Every hen-pecked 
husband—and the census would show a great 
number, even in the best regulated families, we 
suspect—took Punch into his very heart of 
heart, on account of the famous Caudle Lec- 
tures. There was satire, there was exaggeration 
in these remarkable papers, but there also was a 
very strong substratum of Truth. We know 
that in England, they effected much good, hold- 
ing up a mirror, as it were, to loquacious wives, 
who exercised theit tongues too freely, at the 
risk of wearing out their husbands’ patience. 
To this day, to say of a married lady that “‘ she 
is quite a Mrs. Caudle” conveys a whole cyclo- 
pedia of censure, and a wife who attempts to 
affect her spouse with too much of a jobation, is 
often silenced by the question, “‘ Do you want to 
come Mrs. Caudle over me?” Zhat implies 
more reproach than a direct reproof. * 

Not content with the success of the lectures, 
their author produced a continuation, which 
really was what Desdemonia would call a “ most 
lame and jmpotent conclusion.” He _repre- 
sented Mr. Job Caudle as a second time married, 
with that very Miss Prettyman for his wife of 
whom Mrs. Caudle No. 1 had been jealous, and 
retaliating upon this unhappy second helpmate, 
the-annoyances he had been subjected to by the 
first. In the Curtain Lectures, the wife scolded 
the husband ; in the Breakfast Monologues, the 
husband rather considerably abused the wife. 
But Mr. Caudle, when thus turning the tables, 


was simply course, if not brutal. The thin 
was a failure, Then came more Jerrold fail- 
ures—the history of Mrs. Bibbs’ Baby, Miss 
Robinson Crusoe, and other incompleted affairs. 
Next, Punch indiscriminately attacked all spec- 
ulators in railway shares—amusing enough we 
grant; but it came out, after a time, that the 
very men who wrote the attacks, the very artists 
who designed the laughable and sarcastic wood- 
cuts, were themselves “ Railway Stags” of the 
first degree, Therefore, confidence in the hon- 
esty of Punch was weakened. After this, Punch 
lent itself to the operatic apotheosis of Miss 
Jane Lind, the singer. A private box for the 
season, in which the Punch people were always 
seen, not usually in opera. costume, wag said to 
have been “the .consideration,” by Manager 
Lumley, for the perpetual paffing of Jenny 
Lind. After this, came the intolerant attacks, 
in 1850-51, upon Cardinal Wiseman and the 
Church of Rome. Mr. Richard Doyle, Punch’s 
best artist, declined, as a Catholic, any further 
connection with a publication which constantly, 
grossly, and offensively attacked his faith and 
assailed and ridiculed its ministers. Crowds of 
Catholic admirers of Punch fell off on similar 
grounds, and have never come back. Then 
came the vacillation of Punch about Louis Na- 
poleon—first caricaturing him week after week, 
and then as strongly going in to exalt and honor 
him. Lastly, the recent inefficiency, literary 
and artistical, of Punch, has greatly lowered the 
public estimation of its ability, amusiveness 
power.---Philadelphia Press. 





A vessev has just arrived bearing for the 
British Museum one hundred cases of antiqui- 
ties from Halicarnassus and Cpidus, fui 
result of the excavation at those places by. Mr. 
Charles Newton, the British vice-consul at Myti- 
lene. Also about fifty cases filled with simul 
treasures from Carthage. Amongst those from 
Cnidus is a gizantic lion of Parian miarble, ina 
crouching attitude, measuring ten feet in length 





by six in height, and weighing eight tons. - 
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From Household. Words. 
THE SIN OF A’ FATHER. 


Doctor BROWN was poor, and had to make 

his way in the world. He had gone to study 
his profession in Edinburgh, and his energy, 
ability, and good conduet had entitled him to 
some notice on the part of the professors. 
Once introduced to the ladies of their fami- 
lies, his prepossessing appearance: and pleas- 
ing manners made him an universal: favorite, 
and perhaps no other student) received so 
many invitations to dances, evening parties, 
or was 80 often singled out to fill up an odd 
vacancy at the last moment at the dinner-ta- 
ble. No one knew particularly who he was, 
or where he sprang from; but then he had 
no near relations, as he had once to twice 
observed; so he was evidently not hampered 
with low-born or low-bred connections. He 
had been in mourning for his mother when 
he first came to college. 
. All this much was recalled to the recollee- 
tion of Professor Frazer by his niece Marga- 
ret as she stood before him one morning in 
his study, telling him, in a low but resolute 
voice, that the night before Doctor James 
Brown had offered her marriage, that- she 
had accepted him, and that he was intending 
to call on Professor Frazer (her uncle and 
natural guardian) that very morning to ob- 
tain his consent to their engagement. Pro- 
fessor Frazer was perfectly aware, from Mar- 
garet’s manner, that his consent was regarded 
by her as a mere form, for that. her mind was 
made up; and he had more than once had 
occasion to find out how inflexible she could 
be. Yet he too was of the same blood, and 
held to his own opinions in the same obdu- 
rate manner. The consequence of which fre- 
quently was, that uncle and niece had argued 
themselves into mutual bitterness of feeling, 
without altering each other’s opinions - one 
jot. But Professor Frazer could not restrain 
himself on this occasion of all others. 

“Then, Margaret, you will just quietly set- 
tle down to be a beggar, for that lad Brown 
has little or no money to think of marrying 
upon: you that might be my aan Kennedy 
if you would.” 

“T could not, uncle.” 

“Nonsense, child. Sir Alexander is a per- 
sonable and agreeable man,—middle-aged, if 
you will—well, a wilful woman maun have 
her way; but, if I had had a notjon that 
youngster was sneaking into my house to 
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cajole you into fancying him, I would-have 
seen him far enough before I had ever let: 
your aunt invite him to dinner. Aye! you 
may mutter; but I say no gentleman would 
ever have come into my house to seduee my 
niece's affections without first informing me 
of his intentions and asking my leave.” 
“Doctor Brown is a gentleman, Unele 
Frazer, whatever you may think of him.” 
“So you think—so you think. But who 
cares for the:opinion of a love-sick girl? He 
is a handsome, plausible young fellow, of good 
address. And I don’t mean to deny his abil- 


ity. But there is something aliout him I 


never did like, and now it’s accounted for. 
And Sir Alexander— Well, well! your aunt 
will be disappointed in you, Margaret. » But 
you were always a headstrong girl. ‘Has 
this Jamie Brown ever told you who or what 
his parents were, or where he comes from? 
I don’t ask aboyt his forbears, for he does 
not look like a lad who has ever had ances- 
tors; and you a Frazer of Lovat! Fie, for 
shame, Margaret! Who is this Jamie 
Brown?” 

“ He is James Brown, Doctor of Medicine 
of the University of Edinburgh: a» good; 
clever young man; whom I love with my 
whole heart,” replied Margaret, reddening: — 

“Hoot! is that the way for a maiden. to 
speak ? - Where does he come from? Who 
are his kinsfolk ? Unless he can give a pretty 
good account of his family and prospects, I 
shall just bid him begone, Margaret, and that 
I tell.you fairly.” 

“ Uncle,” her eyes were filling with hot in- 
dignant tears, “I am of age; you know he is 
good and cleyer; else why have you had him 
so often to your house? I marry him and 
not his kinsfolk. He is an orphan. 7 doubt 
if he has any relations that he keeps up with. 
He has no brothers nor sisters. I don’t care 
where he.comes from.” 

« What was his father ?” asked Professor 
Frazer, coldly. 

“IT don’t know. Why should-I go prying: 
into every particular of his family, and-asking 
who his father was, and what was the maider 
name of his mother, and when his grand+ 
mother was married.” 

“ Yet I think I have heard Miss Margaret 
Frazer speak up pretty strongly in favor of a 
long line of unspotted ancestry.” 

“T had forgotten our own, I suppose, when 
I spoke so. Simon Lord Lovat is a credita- 
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ble great uncle to the Frazers. If all the 
tales be true, he ought to have been hanged 
for a felon, instead of beheaded like a loyal 
gentleman.” 

“Qh! if you're determined to foul your 
own nest, I have done. Let James Brown 
come in; I will make him my bow, and thank 
him for condescending to marry-a Frazer.” 

“Uncle,” said Margaret, now fairly crying, 
“don’t let us part in anger. We love each 
other in our hearts. You have been good to 
me, and so has my aunt. But I have given 
my word to Doctor Brown, and I must keep 
it. Ishould love him if he was the son of a 
ploughman. We don’t expect to be rich; 
but he has a few. hundreds to start with, and 
I have_my own hundred a-year—” 

“Well, well, child, don’t-ery. You have 
settled it all for yourself, it seems; so I wash 
my hands of it. I shake off all. responsibil- 
ity. You will tell your aunt what arrange- 
ments you make with Doctor Brown about 
your marriage, and I will do what you wish 
in the matter. But don’t send the young 
man in to me to ask my consent. I neither 
give it nor withhold it. It would have been 
different if it had been Sir Alexander.” 


“Qh! Uncle Frazer, don’t speak so. See 


Dr. Brown, and at any rate—for my sake— 
tell him you consent.. Let me belong to you 


that much. It seems so desolate at such a 
time to have to dispose of myself as if no- 
body owned or eared for me.” 

The door was thrown open, and Doctor 
James Brown was announced. Margaret 
hastened away; and, before he was aware, 
the Professor had given a sort of consent, 
without asking a question of the happy young 
man, who hurried away to seek his be- 
trothed ; leaving her uncle muttering to him- 
self. 

Both Doctor and Mrs. Frazer were so 
strongly opposed to Margaret’s engagement, 
in reality, that they could not help showing 
it by manner and implication ; although they 
had the grace to keep silent. But Margaret 
felt even more keenly than her lover, that he 
was not welcome in the house. Her pleasure 
in seeing him was destroyed by her sense of 
the cold welcome that he received; and she 
willingly yielded to his desire of a short én- 
gagement; which was contrary to their orig- 
inal plan of waiting until he should be settled 
in practice in London, and should see his way 





clear to such an income as should render 
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their marriage a prudent step. Doctor nor 
Mrs. Frazer neither objected nor approved. 
Margaret would rather have had the most 
vehement opposition than this icy coldness, 
But it made her turn with redoubled affection 
to her warm-hearted and sympathizing lover, 
Not that she had ever discussed her uncle 
and aunt’s behavior with him. As long as he. 
was apparently unaware of it, she would not 
awaken him to a sense of it. Besides, they 
had stood to her so long inthe relation of 
parents, that she felt she had no right to 
bring in a stranger to sit in judgment upon 
them. 

So it was with rather a heavy heart that 
she arranged their future ménage with Doe- 
tor Brown; unable to profit by her aunt’s 
experience and wisdom. But Margaret her- 
self was a prudent and sensible girl. Al 
though accustomed to a degree of comfort in 
her uncle’s house that almost amounted to 
luxury, she eould resolutely dispense with it 
when occasion required. When Doctor Brown 
started for London to seek and prepare their 
new home, she enjoined him not to make any 
but the most necessary preparations for her 
reception. She would herself superintend all 
that was wanting when she came. He had 
some old furniture stored up in a warehouse 
which had been his mother’s. He proposed 
selling it, and buying new in its place. Mat- 
garet persuaded him not to do this; butto 
make it go as far as it could. The household 
of.the newly-married couple was to consist 
of a Scotch woman long connected with the 
Frazer family, who was to be the sole female 
servant; and of a man whom Doctor Brown 
picked up in London, soon after he had fixed 
on a house, a man named Crawford, who had 
lived for many years with a gentleman now 
gone abroad, but who gave him the most ex- 
cellent character, in reply to Doctor Brown’s 
inquiries. This gentleman had employed 
Crawford in a number of ways; so that im 
fact he was a kind of Jack-of-all-trades; and 
Doctor Brown, in every letter to Margaret, 
had some new accomplishment of his ser 
vant’s to relate, which he did with the more 
fulness and zest, because Margaret’ had 
slightly questioned the wisdom of starting in 
life with a man-servant, but had yielded to 
Doctor Brown’s arguments of the necessity 
of keeping up a respectable appearance, mak- 
ing a decent shew, &e., to any one who might 
be inclined to‘consult him, but be daunted by 
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the appearance of old Chvistie out-of the 
kitchen, and unwilling to leave any message 
to one who spoke such unintelligible English. 
Crawford was so good a carpenter that-he 
could put up shelves, adjust faulty hinges, 
mend locks, and even went the length of con- 
structing a box out of some. old boards that 
had once formed a packing-case. Crawford 
one day, when his master was too busy to go 
out for his dinner, improvised an omelette as 
good as any Doctor Brown had ever tasted 
in Paris, when he was studying there. In 
short, Crawford was .a kind of admirable 
Crichton in his way, and Margaret was quite 
convinced that Doctor Brown was right’ in 
his decision that they must have a man-ser- 
vant ; even before she was respectfully greeted 
by Crawford as he opened the. door to the 
newly-married couple, when they came to 
their new home after their short wedding 
tour. 

Doctor Brown was rather afraid lest Mar- 
garet should think the house bare and cheer- 
less: in. its half-furnished state; for he had 
obeyed her injunctions and bought as little 
furniture as might be, in addition to the few 
things he had inherited from his mother, 
His consulting room (how grand it sounded !) 
was completely arranged, ready for stray 
patients; and it was well calculated to make 
a good impression on them. There was 
Turkey carpet on the floor, that had been: his 
mother’s, and was just sufficiently worn to 
give it the air of respectability which hand- 
some pieces of furniture have when they: look 
as if they had not just been bought for the 
occasion, but are in some degree hereditary. 
The same appearance pervaded the room; 
the library ‘table (bought second-hand, it 
must be confessed), the bureau—that had 
been his. mother’s—the leather chairs (as 
hereditary as the library table) the shelves 
Crawford had put up for Dector Brown’s 
medical books, a good. engraving or two on 
the walls, gave altogether so pleasant an 
aspect to the apartment that both: Doctor 
and Mrs. Brown thought, for that evening at 
any rate, that poverty was just as comfortalgles 
a thing as riches. Crawford had ventured 
to take the liberty of placing a few flowers 
about the room, as his humble way. of wel- 
coming his mistress; late autumn flowers, 
blending the idea of summer with that of 
Winter suggested by the bright. little fire in 





the grate. Christie sent up delicious scones 


for' tea, and Mrs. Frazer had made up for her 
want of geniality as well as she could bya 
store of marmalade and mutton hams ; Doctor 
Brown could not be easy even in this comfort 
until he-had shown Margaret, almost with»a 
groan, how many rooms were as yet unfur 
nished, how much remained to. be done. But 
she laughed at his.alarm lest she should: be 
disappointed in her new home, declared that 
she should like nothing better than planning 
and .contriving; that what with her own 
talent for upholstery. and Crawford's for 
joinery the rooms should be furnished. as if 
by magic, and no bills—the usual conse- 
quences of comfort—be forthcoming, » But 
with the morning and. daylight Doctor 
Brown’s anxiety returned. He saw-and felt 
every crack in the ceiling, every spot on the 
paper, not for himself but for Margaret. He 
was constantly in-his own mind, as it seemedy 
comparing the home he had brought her to, 
to the one she had left. He seemed con- 
stantly afraid lest she had repented, or would 
repent having married him. This morbid 
restlessness was the only drawback to their 
great happiness; and, to do away with it, 
Margaret was led into expenses much beyond 
her original intention. She bought this arti- 
cle in preference to that because her husband, 
if he went shopping with her, seemed so 
miserable if he suspected. that she denied 
herself the slightest wish on the: score of 
economy. She learnt to avoid taking him 
out with her when she went to make her 
purchases, as it was a very simple thing to 
her to choose the least expensive: thing evew 
though it were the ugliest, when she was by 
herself, but not: a simple painless. thing to 
her to harden her heart to his look of morti- 
fication when she quietly said to the shopman 
that she could not afford this or that. Om 
coming out of a shop after one of these occa~ 
sions, he had said :— 

“Q Margaret, J ought not to have mar- 
ried you. You must foagive. me—I have so 
loved you.” 

“Forgive you, James!” said she. .“+For 
making me so happy! What should make 
you think I care so much for rep in prefers. 
ence to moreen? Don’t speak so again 
please.” 

*O Margaret! but don’t forget how ask 
you to forgive me.” 

Crawford. was every thing that he hedqntie 
mised to be, and more than could be desired. 
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He was Margeret’s right hand in all her 


little household plans, in a ;way which irri-| head. 


tated Christie not a little. This feud between 
Christie and Crawford was indeed the great- 
est discomfort in the household. Crawford 
was silently triumphant in hissuperior knowl- 
edge of London, in his favor up-stairs, in his 
power of assisting his mistress, and in the 
consequent privilege of being frequently con- 
sulted. Christie was forever regretting Scot- 
land, and hinting at Margaret’s neglect of 
one who had followed her fortunes into a 
strange country to make a favorite of a 
stranger, and one who was none so good as 
he ought to be, as she would-sometimes 
affirm. But, as she never brought any proof 
of her vague accusations, Margaret did not 
choose to question her, but set them down to 
a jealousy of her fellow-servant, which the 
mistress did all im her power to heal. On 
the whole, however, the four people. forming 
this family lived together in. talerable har- 
mony. Doctor Brown was more than satis- 
fied with his house, his servants, his profes- 
sional prospects, and most of all with his 
little bright energetic wife. Margaret from 
time to time was taken by surprise by certain 
moods of her husband’s; but the tendency of 
these moods was not to weaken her affection, 
rather to call out a feeling of pity for what 
appeared to her morbid sufferings and sus- 
picions—a pity ready to be turned into sym- 
pathy as soon as she could discover any defi- 
nite cause for his occasional depression of 
spirits. Christie did not pretend to like 
Crawford ; but, as Margaret quietly declined 
to listen to her grumblings and discontent on 
this head, and as Crawford himself was al- 
most painfully solicitous to gain the good 
opinion of the old Scotch woman, there was 
no open rupture between them. On the 
whole, the popular, successful Doctor Brown 
was apparently the most anxious person in 
his family. There could he no great cause 
for this.as regarded his money affairs. By 
one of those lucky accidents which sometimes 
lift a man up out of his struggles, and carry 
him on to smooth, unencumbered ground, he 
had made a great step in his professional 
progress, and their income from this source 
was likely to be fully as much as Margaret 
and he had ever anticipated in their most 
sanguine moments, with the likelihood, too, 
of a steady increase as the years went on. 





I must; explain myself more fully om this 

Margaret herself had rather more’ than‘ 
hundred a-year ; sometimes, indeed, her divi» 
dends had amounted to one hundred»and 


‘thirty or forty pounds ; but on that she dared 


not rely. Doctor Brown had seventeen -hun- 
dred remaining of the three thousand left 
him by his mother ; and, out of this money; 
he had to pay for some of the furniture, the 
bills for which had not been sent in at >the 
time, in spite of all Margaret’s entreaties that 
such might be the case. They came in about 
a week before the time when the events I am 
going to narrate took place. Of course they 
amounted to: more than even the prudent 
Margaret had expected, and she was a little 
dispirited to find how much money it-would 
take to liquidate them. But, curiously and 
contradictorily enough—as she had» often 
noticed befure—any real cause for anxiety 
or disappointment did not seem to affect: her 
husband’s cheerfulness, He laughed at her 
dismay over her accounts, jingled the pro« 
ceeds of that .day’s work in his pockets, 
counted it out to her, and calculated: the 
year’s probable income from that day’s gains, 
Margaret took the guineas, and carried them 
up-stairs to her own secretaire in ‘silence; 
having learnt the difficult art of trying to 
swallow down her household cares in the 
presence of her husband. When she came 
back she was cheerful, if grave. He had 
taken up the bills in her absence, and had 
been adding them up. 

“Two hundred and. thirty-six pounds,” 


he said, putting the accounts away to clear 


the table for tea as Crawford brought in the 
things. “Why I don’t call that much. I 
believe I reckoned on their coming to a great 
deal more. I'll go into the city to-morrow 
and sell out some shares, and set your little 
heart at ease. Now don’t go and puta 
spoonful less tea in to-night to help to pay 
these bills. Earning is better than saving, 
and I am-earning at a famous rate. Give me 
good tea, Maggie, for 1 have done a good 
day’s work.” 

They were sitting in the doctor’s consulting 
room for the better economy of fire. To add 
to’ Margaret’s discomfort the chimney smoked 
this evening. She had held her tonguefrom 
any repining words ; for she remembered the 


old proverb about a smoky chimney and’a 
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scolding wife; but she was more irritated by 
the puffs of smoke coming over her pretty 
white work than she cared to show; and it 
was in. a sharper tone than usual that she 
spoke in bidding Crawford take eare and 
have the chimney swept. The next morning 
all had cleared brightly off. Her husband 
had convinced her that all their money mat- 
ters were going on well; the fire burned 
brightly at breakfast time, and the unworited 
sun shone in at the windows. Margaret was 
surprised when Crawford told her that he 


-had not.been able. to meet with a chimney- 


sweeper that morning, but that he had tried 
to arrange the coals in the grate so that for 
this one morning at least his mistress should 
not. be: annoyed, and, by the néxt, he would 
take care to secure a sweep. Margaret 
thanked him, and acquiesced in all his plans 
about giving a general cleaning to the room, 
the more readily, because she felt that she 
had spoken sharply the night before, She 
decided to go and pay all her bills, and make 
some distant calls on the next morning; and 
her husband promised to go into the city and 
provide her with the money. 

This he did. He showed her the notes 
that evening, locked them up for the night in 
his bureau ; and, lo, in the morning they were 
gone! They had breakfasted in the back 
parlor, or half-furnished dining-room, A 
charwoman was in the front room, cleaning 
after the sweeps. Doctor Brown went to his 
bureau, singing an old Scotch tune as he left 
the dining-room. It was so long before he 
came back that Margaret went to look for 
him. He was sitting in the chair nearest to 
the bureau, leaning his head upon it, in an 
attitude of the deepest despondeney. He did 
not seem to hear Margaret’s step, as she made 
her way among rolled-up carpets and chairs 
piled on each other. She had to touch him 
on the shoulder before she could rouse him. 

“James, James!’ she said in alarm. 

He looked up at her almost as if he did 
not know her. 

“O Margaret,” he said, and took hold of 
her hands, and hid his face in her neck. 

“ Dearest love, what is it?” she asked, 
thinking he was suddenly taken ill. 

“Some one has been to my bureau since 
last night,” he groaned, without looking up 
or moving. 

“ And taken the money,” said Margaret, in 
an instant understanding how it stood. It 
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was a great blow; a great loss, far greater 
than the few extra pounds by which the: 
bills had exceeded her calculations: yet it 
seemed) as if she could bear it better. “Oh 
dear!” she said, “that is bad; but after. all 
—Do you know,” she said, trying to raise his 
face, so that she might look into it, and give 
him the encouragement of her honest, loving 
eyes, “ at first I thought you were deadly ill, 
and all sorts of dreadful possibilities rushed. 
through my mind,—it is sucha relief to find. 
that it is only money—” 

“Only money,” he echoed, sadly, avoiding 
her look, as if,he could not bear to show her 
how much he felt it, 

* And after all,” she said, with spirit, ‘it 
can’t be gone far. Only last night here. The 
chimney-sweeps—we must send Crawford for 
the police directly. You did not take the 
numbers of the notes?” ringing the bell as 
she spoke. 

* No; they were only to be in our posses- 
sion one night,” he said. 

“No, to be sure not.” 

The charwoman now appeared at the door 
with her pail of hot water. Margaret looked 
into ‘her face, as if to read guilt or innocenee. 
She was a protegée of Christie’s, who was no* 
apt to accord her favor easily, or without good ' 
grounds; an honest, decent widow, with a 
large family to maintain by her labor,—that 
was the character in which Margaret had en- 
gaged her; and she looked it. Grimy in her 
dress—because she could not spare the. money 
or time to be clean—her skin looked healthy 
and cared for ; she had a straightforward, busi- 
ness-like appearance about her, and seemed in 
no ways daunted nor surprised to see Doctor 
and Mrs. Brown ’tanding in the middle-of 
the room, in displeased perplexity and dis- 
tress. She went about her business without 
taking any particular notice of them. Mar- 
garet’s suspicions settled down yet more dis- 
tinctly upon the chimney-sweeper; but . he 
could not have gone far, the notes could hardly 
have got into circulation. Such a sum could 
hardly have been spent by such a man in so. 
short atime, and the restoration of the money 
was her first, her only object. She had hardly 
a thought for subsequent duties, such as prose- 
cution of the offender, and the like. conse- 
quences of crime. While her whole energies 
were bent on the speedy recovery of the 
money, and she was rapidly going, over the 
necessary steps to be taken, her husband sat 
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all poured out into his chair, as the Germans 
say; no force in him to keep his limbs in any 
attitude requiring the slightest exertion ; his 
face sunk, miserable, and with that fore- 
shadowing of the lines of age which sudden 
distress is apt to call out on the youngest and 
smoothest faces. 

“ What can Crawford be about?” said Mar- 
garet, pulling the bell again with vehemence. 
“O Crawford !” as the man at that instant 
appeared at the door. 

“Ts any thing the matter?” he said, inter- 
rupting her, as if alarmed into an unusual dis- 
composure by her violeat ringing. “I had 
just gone round the corner with the letter 
master gave me last night for the post, and 
when I came back Christie told me you had 
rung for me, ma’am. I beg your pardon, but 
I have hurried so,” and, indeed, his breath did 
come quickly, and his face was full of peni- 
tent anxiety. 

“QO Crawford! Iam afraid the sweep has 
got into your master’s bureau, and taken all 
the money he put there last night. It is gone, 
at any rate. Did you ever leave him in the 
room alone?” 

“T can’t say,ma’am; perhapsI did. Yes! 
I believe Idid. I remember now,—I had my 
work to do; and I thought the charwoman 
was come, and I went to my pantry; and 
some time after Christie came to me, com- 
plaining that Mrs. Roberts was so late; and 
ther I knew that he must have been alone in 
the room. But dear me, ma’am, who would 
have thought there had been so much wicked- 
ness in him ?” 

“ How was it he got into the bureau ?” said 
Margaret, turning to her husband. “ Was 
the lock broken ?” 

He roused himself up, like one who wakens 
from sleep. 

“Yer! No! Isuppose I had turned the 
key without locking it last night. The bureau 
was closed, not locked, when I went to it this 
merning, and the bolt was shot.” He relapsed 
into inactive, thoughtful silence. 

“At any rate, it is no use losing time in 
wondering now. Go, Crawford, as fast as you 
can, for a policeman. You know the name of 
the chimney-sweeper, of course,” she added, 
as Crawford was preparing to leave the room. 

“Indeed, ma'am, I’m very sorry, but I just 
agreed with the first who was passing along 
the street. If I could have known—” 
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But Margaret had turned away with an im- 
patient gesture of despair. Crawford went 
without another word to seek a policeman, 

In vain did his wife try and persaude Doctor 
Brown to taste any breakfast ; a cup of tea 
was all he would try and swallow, and that 
was taken in hasty gulps, to clear his dry 
throat, as he heard Crawford’s voice talking 
to the policeman whom he’ was ushering in. 

The policeman heard all and said little. 
Then the inspector came. Doctor Brown 
seemed to leave all the talking to Crawford, 
who apparently liked nothing better. Mar- . 
garet was infinitely distressed and dismayed 
by the effect the robbery seemed te have on 
her husband’s energies. The probable loss of 
such a sum was bad enough, but there was 
something so weak and poor in character, in 
letting it affect him so strongly—to deaden all 
energy,and destroy all hopeful spring, that, 
although Margaret did not dare to define her 
feeling, nor the cause of it, to herself, she had 
the fact before her perpetually, that, if she 
were to judge of her husband from this morn- 
ing only, she must learn to rely on herself 
alone in all cases of emergency. The in- 
spector repeatedly turned from Crawford to 
Doctor and Mrs. Brown for answers to his 
inquiries. It was Margaret who replied, with 
terse, short sentences, very different from 
Crawford’s long, involved explanations. 

At length the inspector asked to speak to. 
her alone. She followed him into the next 
room, past the affronted Crawford and her 
despondent, husband. The inspector gave one 
sharp look at the charwoman, who was going 
on with her scouring with stolid indifference, 
turned her out, and then asked Margaret 
where Crawford came from,—how long he 
had lived with them, and various other ques- 
tions, all showing the direction his suspicions 
had taken. This shocked Margaret extremely ; 
but she quickly answered every inquiry; and, 
at the end, watched the inspector’s face closely, 
and waited for the avowal of the suspicion. 

He led the way back to the other room 
without a word, however. Crawford had left, 
and Doctor Brown was trying to read the 
morning’s letters (which had just been de- 
livered), but his hand shook so much that he 
could not see a line. 

“Doctor Brown,” said the inspector, “1 
have little doubt that your man-servant has 
committed this robbery. 1 judge so front his 
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whole manner; and from his anxiety to tell 
the story, and his way of trying to throw sus- 
picion on the chimney-swéeper, neither whose 
name nor dwelling can he give; at least he 
saysnot. Your wife says he has already been 
out of the honse this morning, even before he 
went to summon a policeman; so there is 
little doubt that he has found means for con- 
cealing or disposing of the notes; and you 
say you do not know the numbers. However, 
that can probably be ascertained.” 

At this moment Christie knocked at the 
door, and, in a state of great agitation, de- 
manded to speak to Margaret. She brought 
up an additional store of suspicious circum- 
stances, none of them “much in themselves, 
but all tending to criminate her fellow-servant. 
She had expected to find herself blamed for 
starting the idea of Crawford’s guilt, and was 
rather surprised ‘to find herself listened to 
with attention by the inspector. This led her{to 
tell many other little things all bearing against 
Crawford, which, a dread of being thought 
jealous and quarrelsome, had led her to-donceal 
before from her master and mistress. At the 
end of her story the inspector said :— 

“There can be no doubt of the course to 
be taken. You, sir, must give your man- 
servant in charge. He will be taken before 
the sitting magistrate directly ; and there’ is 
already evidence enough to make him be 
remanded for a week ; during which time we 
may trace’ the notes, and complete the chain.” 

“ Must I prosecute?” said Doctor Brown, 
almost lividly pale. “It is, 1 own, a serious 
loss of money to me; but there will be the 
further expenses of the prosecution—the' loss 
of time—the—” 

He stopped. , He saw his wife’s indignant 
eyes fixed upon. him; and shrank from their 
look of unconscious reproach. 

“ Yes, inspector,” he said, “I give him in 
charge. Do what you will. Do what is right. 
Of course I take:the consequences. We take 
the consequenees, Don’t. we, Margaret ” 
He spoke in a kind of wild, low voice; of 
which Margaret thought it best to nine no 
notice. 

“Tell us exactly what to do,” she said, 
very coldly and quietly, addressing herself to 
the policeman, 

He gave her the-necessary directions;as to 
their attending at the pdlice-office, and bring- 
ing Christie as a witness, and then went way 
to take measures for securing Crawford. 
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Margaret was surprised to find how little 
hurry or violence needed to be used in Craw- 
ford’s arrest. She had expected to hear 
sounds of commotion in the house, if indeed 
Crawford himself had not taken the alarm 
and escaped. But, when she had suggested 
the latter apprehension to the inspector, he 
smiled, and told her that when he had first 
heard of the charge from the policeman on 
the beat, he had stationed a detective officer 
within sight of the house to watch all ingress 
or egress; so that Crawford’s whereabouts 
would soon be discovered if he had attempted 
to escape. 

Margaret’s attention was now directed to 
her husband. He was making hurried prep- 
arations for setting off on his round of visits, 
and evidently did not wish to have any con- 
versation with her on the subject of the morn- 
ing’s event. He promised to be back by 
eleven o’clock ; before which time the inspec- 
tor had assured them their presence would 
not be needed. Once or twice Doctor Brown 
said, as if to himself, “ It is a miserable busi- 
ness.” Indeed, Margaret felt it to be so; 
and now that the necessity for immediate 
speech and action was over, she began to faney 
that she must be very hard-hearted—very de- 
ficient in common feeling; inasmuch as she 
had not suffered like her husband at the dis- 
covery that the servant—whom they had been 
learning to consider as a friend, and to look 
upon him as having their interests so warmly 
at heart—was, in all probability, a treacherous 
thief. She remembered all his pretty marks 
of attention to her from the day when he had 
welcomed her arrival at her new home by his 
humble present of flowers, until only the day 
before, when, seeing her fatigued, he had, un- 
asked, made her a cup of coffee,—coffee such 
as none but he could make. How often had 
he thought of warm, dry clothes for her hus- 
bana; how wakeful had he been at nights; 
how diligent in the mornings! It was no 
wonder that her husband. felt this discovery 
of domestic treason acutely. It was she who 
was hard and selfish, and thinking more of the 
recovery of the money than of the terrible 
disappointment in character if the charge 
against Crawford'were true. 

At eleven o’clock her husband .teturned 
with a cab. Christie had thought the ocea- 
sion of appearing at a police-office worthy of 
her}Sunday clothes, and was as smart as her 
possessions could make her... But Margaret 
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and her husband looked as pale and sorrow- 
stricken, as if they had been the aceused, and 
not the accusers. 

Doctor Brown shrank from meeting Craw- 
ford’s eye, as the one took his place in the 
witness box, the other in the dock. Yet 
Crawford was trying—Margaret was sure of 
this—to catch his master’s attention. Failing 
' that, he looked at Margaret with an expres 
sion she could not fathom. Indeed the whole 
character of his face was changed. Instead 
of the calm, smooth look of attentive obe- 
dience, he had assumed an insolent, threaten- 
ing expression of defiance; smiling occasion- 
ally in a most unpleasant manner as Doctor 
Brown spoke of the bureau and its contents. 
He was remanded for a week, but, the evi- 
dence as yet being far from conclusive, bail 
for his appearance was taken. The bail was 
offered by his brother, a respectable trades- 
man, well known in his neighborhood, and to 
whom Crawford had sent on his arrest. 

So Crawford was at large again, much to 
Christie’s dismay; who took off her Sunday 
cothes on her return home with a heavy 
heart, hoping rather than trusting that they 
should not all be murdered in their beds 
before the week was out. It must be con- 
fessed Margaret herself was not entirely free 
from fears of Crawford’s vengeance ; his eyes 
had looked so maliciously and vindictively at 
her and at her husband as they gave their 
evidence. 

But his absence in the household gave 
Margaret enough to do to prevent her dwell- 
ing on foolish fears, His being away made a 
terrible blank in their daily comfort, which 
neither Margaret nor Christie—exert them- 
selves as they would—could fill up; and it 
was the more necessary that all should go on 
smoothly, as Doctor Brown’s nerves had 
received such a shock at the discovery of the 
guilt of his favorite, trusted servant that 
Margaret was led at times to apprehend a 
serious illness. He would pace about the 
room at night when he thought she was 
asleep, moaning to himself—would require 
the utmost persuasion to induce him to go out 
and see his patients. He was worse than 
ever after consulting the lawyer whom he had 
empioyed to conduct the prosecution. There, 
was, as Margaret was brought unwillingly to 
perceive, some mystery in the case; for he 
eagerly took his letters from the post, going 


~ 
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to the door as svon as he heard the knock, 
and concealing their directions from. her. As 
the week passed away his nervous misery still 
increased. 

One evening—the candles were not lighted 
—he was sitting over the fire in @ listless 
attitude, resting his head on his hand, and 
that supported on his knee, Margaret deter- 
mined to try an experiment, to see if she 
could not probe, and find out the nature of 
the sore that he hid with such constant eare, 
She took a stool and sat down at his feet, 
taking his hand in hers. 

“ Listen, dearest James, to an old story I 
once heard. It may interest you. There 
were once two orphans, boy and girl in thein 
hearts, though they were a young man an‘ 
young woman in years. They were no 
brother and sister, and by and by they fell in 
love; just in the same fond, silly way you and 
I did, you remember. Well, the girl was 
amongst her own people, but the boy was far 
away from his, if indeed he had any alive. 
But the girl loved him so dearly for himself 
that sometimes she thought she was glad that, 
he had no one to care for him but just her alone 
Her friends did not like him as much as she 
did; for perhaps they were wise, grave, cold 
people, and she, I daresay, was very foolish. 
And they did not like her marrying the boy; 
which was just stupidity in them, for they had 
not a word to say against him. But, abouta 
week before the marriage day was fixed, they 
thought they had found out something—my 
darling love, don’t take away your hand— 
don’t tremble so, only just listen! Her aunt 
came, to her and said: ‘Child, you must give 
up your lover: his father was. tempted, and 
sinned, and if he is now alive he is a trans- 
ported. convict. The marriage cannot take 
place.’ But the girl stood up and said; ‘If 
he has known this great sorrow and shame he 
needs my love all the more. I will not leave 
him, nor forsake him, but. love him all the 
better. And I charge you, aunt, as you hope 
to receive a blessing for doing as you would 
be done by, that you tell no one!’ I really 
think that girl awed her aunt in some strange 
way into ‘secrecy. But, when she was left 
alone she cried long and sadly, to think what 
a shadow rested on the heart. she loved 80 
dearly, and she meant to strive to lighten the 
life, and to conceal forever that she had heard 
of the burden; but now she thirks—O my 
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husband! how you must have suffered—” as 
he bent down his head on her shoulder and 
cried terrible man’s tears. 

“God be thanked!” he said at length. 
“You know all, and you do not shrink from 
me. © Oh, what a miserable, deceitful coward I 
have been! Suffered! Yes—suffered enough 
to drive me mad, and if I had but been brave, 
I might have been spared all this long twelve- 
months of agony. But it is right I should 
have been punished. And you knew it even 
before we were married, when you might have 
drawn back!” 

“T could not: you would not have broken 
off your engagement with me, would you, 
under the like circumstances, if our cases had 
been reversed ?” 

“I do not know. Perhaps I might, for I 
am not so brave, so good, so strong as you, 
my Margaret. How could I be? Let me 
tell you more: We wandered about, my 
mother and I, thankful that our name was 
such a commdés one, but shrinking from every 
allusion—in a way which no one can under- 
stand, who has not been conscious of an in- 
ward sore. Living in an assize town was 


torture: a commercial one was nearly as 
bad. My father was the son of a dignified 
clergyman, well known to his brethren: a 
cathedral town was to be avoided, because 
there the circumstance of the Dean of Saint 
Botolph’s son having been transported was 


sure to be known. I had to be educated; 
therefore we had to live in a town; for my 
mother could not bear to part from me, and 
I was sent to a day-school. We were very 
poor for our station—no! we had no station; 
we were the wife and child of a convict,—for 
my poor mother’s early habits, I should have 
said, But when I was about fourteen my 
father died in his exile, leaving, as convicts 
in those days sometimes did, a large fortune. 
It all came to us. My mother shut herself 
up, and cried and prayed for a whole day. 
Then she called me in, and took me into her 
counsel. We solemnly pledged ourselves td 
give the money to some charity, as soon as I 
was legally of age. ‘Till then the interest 
was laid by, every penny of it: though some- 
times we were in sore distress for money, my 
education cost'so much. But how could we 
tell how the money had been accumulated ? ” 
Here he dropped his voice. “Soon after I 
was one-and-twenty, the papers rang with 
admiration of the unknown munificent donor 
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of certain sums. I loathed their praises. I 
shrank from: all recollection of my father. I 
remembered him dimly, but always’ as angry 
and violent with my mother. My poor, gen- 
tle mother! Margaret, she loved my fathers 
and, for her sake I: have tried, since her 
death, to feel kindly towards his memory. 
Soon after my mother’s death, I began to 
know you, my jewel, my treasure !” 

. After awhile, he began again. “But © 
Margaret! even now you do not know the 
worst. After my mother’s death, I found a 
bundle of law papers—of newspaper reports 
about my father’s trial, poor soul. Why shé 
had kept them, I cannot say. They were 
covered over with notes in her handwriting; 
and for that reason, I kept them. It was so 
touching to read her record of the days spent 
by her in ler solitary innocence, while he 
was embroiling himself deeper and deeper in 
crime. I kept this bundle (as I thought so 
safely!) in a secret drawer of my bureau ; but 
that wretch Crawford has got hold of it. I 
missed the papers that very morning. The 
loss of them was infinitely worse than the 
loss of the money ; and now Crawford threat- 
ens to bring out the one terrible fact, in open 
court, if he can; and his lawyer may do it, I 
believe. At any rate, to have it blazoned 
out to the world,—I who have spent my life 
in fearing this hour! But most of all for 
you, Margaret! Still—if only it could be 
avoided—who will employ the son of Brown 
thenoted forger? I shall lose all my prac- 
tice. Men will look askance at me as I en 
ter their doors. They will drive me into 
crime. I sometimes fear that crime is hered- 
itary! O Margaret, what am I to do.” 

“What can you do?” she asked. 

“T can refuse to prosecute.” 

“Let Crawford go free, you knowing him 
to be guilty?” 

“T know him to be guilty.” 

“Then, simply, you cannot do this thing. 
You let loose a criminal upon the public.” 

* But, if I-do not, we shall come to shame 
and poverty. It is for you I mind it, not for 
myself. I ought never to have married.” 

“Listen to me. Idon’t care for poverty ; 
and, as for shame, I should feel it twenty 
times more grievously if you and I had con- 
sented to screen the guilty from any fear or 
for any selfish motives of our own. I don’t 
pretend that I shall not feel it when first the 
truth is known. But my shame will turn 
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into pride as I watch you live it down. You 
have been rendered motbid, dear husband, 
by having something all your life to conceal. 
Let the world know the truth, and say the 
worst. You will go forth, a free, honest, 
honorable man, able to do your future work 
without fear.” : 

“That scoundrel Crawford has sent for an 
answer to his impudent note,” said Christie, 
putting in her head at the door. 

“Stay! May J write it?” said Margaret. 

She wrote :-— 

“Whatever you may do or say, there is 
but one course open to us. No threats can 
deter your master from doing his duty. 

“ MARGARET Brown.” 

“There!” she said, passing it to her hus- 
band; “he will see that I know all, and I 
suspect he has reckoned something on your 
tenderness for me.” 

Margaret’s note only enraged, it did not 
daunt, Crawford. Before a week was out, 
every one who cared knew that Doctor 
Brown, the rising young physician, was son 
of the notorious Brown, the forger. All’ the 
consequences took place which he had antici- 
pated. Crawford had to suffer a severe sen- 
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tence; and Doctor Brown and his wife had 
to léave the house and go to a smaller one; 
they had to pinch and to screw; aided in all 
most zealously by the faithful Christie. But 
Doctor Brown was lighter-hearted than he 
had ever been before in his conscious life- 
time. His foot was ‘now firmly planted on 
the ground,’and every step he rose was a 
sure gain. People did say that Margaret 
had been seen in those worst times on her 
hands and knees cleaning her own door-step 
But I don’t believé it, for Christie would 
never have Jet her do that. And, as far as 
my own evidence goes, I can only say that 
the last time I was in London I saw a door 
plate with Doctor James Brown upon it, on 
the door of a handsome house in a handsome 
square. As I looked, I saw a brougham 
drive up to the door, and a lady get out, and 
go into that house, who was certainly the 
Margaret Frazer of old days—graver, more 
portly, more stern I had almost said. But, 
as I watched and thought, I saw her come to 
the dining-room window with’ a baby in her 
arms, and her whole face melted into a smile 
of infinite sweetness. 





Trapixe 1n Ferrers.—There are records 
of dancers who attained considerable celebrity, 
although they did not er x | more grace, agility, 
nor inventive power than their competitors. 
Whence, then, arose the merit of their perférm- 
ance? Qne young lady had her eyes bandaged, 
and threaded a blindfold fandango, through the 
midst of a dozen eggs placed on the floor, with- 
out endangering the prospects of a single 
chicken. Another hero did Vestris’ gavotte, 
wearing, instead of the ‘usual pumps, a pair of 
the heaviest French wooden shoes. Gentlemen 
have also executed sailor’s hornpipes with their 
legs encumbered by iron fetters. No doubt, 
they would have danced better without those 
impediments. But, dance they-did: hence their 

lory. 

° There is a nation, not far distant, which is 
now performing the same feat, commercially. | 
She is trading in fetters ; and the wonder is 
that she trades so well as she does, or that she 
trades at all. By trade is not meant mere buy- 
ing and selling amongst themselves; which a 
people must do to keep life going, and which is 
nothing but a mercantile pas-seul or solo step. 
A country really trades when it takes part in 
the grand ballet of nations ; performing its share 
in the complicated figures and evolutions which 
are danced to the tunes of supply and demand, 
scarcity and plenty. 





But our neighbors, having decorated them- 


~ 


selves with chains, originally put on to serve the 
purpose of a coat of mail, hug them still, in the 
belief that their fetters bring profit as well as 
adornment. Instead of dancing on a free, clear 
stage, our friends have overspread and carpeted 
their boards with a complicated piece of network 
which greatly detracts from the ease, grace, and 


vigor of their movements While England can 
step out boldly and show her paces, France 
must pause, consider, and hesitate, at everv 
new mercantile attitude she desires to assume.— 


Household Words. 





A Novet Rémepy ror SEA-SICKNESS ap- 
pears in a book just published by M. Jobard. 
The author states that sea-sickness is not occa- 
sioned by any chemical agent, such asa peculiar 
effluvium emitted by sea water, the condition of 

he atmosphere, or such like; and that, conse- 

uently, no medicine cap relieve it ; but that it is 
caused by the mechanical action of the bowels. 
which axe made to vibrate by the heaving an¢ 
pitching of the vessel, and to strike against the 
diaphgram. The liver and gall-bladder, thas 
exposed to repeated percussion, emit a large: 
quantity of bile than usual, and retching is the 
necessary consequence. M. Jobard, therefore 
simply proposes to tie down the intestines so as 
to prevent their jolting, which may be effectu- 
ally done by two belts, one passing under the 
thorax, and the other between the legs.’#«. 





THE PROPHECY OF SAMUEL SEWALL. 
* 
THE PROPHECY OF SAMUEL SEWALL.— 
A. D. 1697. 


Ur and down the village streets 
Strange are the forms my fancy meets, 
For the thoughts and things of to-day are hid, 
And, through the veil of a closed lid, 
, The ancient worthies I see again. 
I hear the tap of the elder’s cane, 

| And his awful periwig I see, 

i And the silver buckles of shoe and knee. 
Stately and slow, with thoughtful air, 

‘ His black cap hiding his whitened hair, 
Walks the Judge of the Great Assize, _ 
Samuel Sewall the good and wise. 

His face with lines of firmness wrought, 

He wears the look of a man unbought, 

Who swears to his hurt and changes not ; 
Yet, touched and softened nevertheless 
With the grace of Christian gentleness— 
The face that a child would climb to kiss ! 
True and tender and brave and just, 

That man might honor and woman trust !-— 


Touching and sad, a tale is told, 
Like a penitent hymn of the Psalmist old, 
Of the fast which the good man lifelong kept 
With a haunting sorrow that never slept, 
As the circling year brought round the time, 
Of an error that left the sting of crime, 
When he sat on the bench of the Witchcraft 
courts, i 
With the laws of Moses and Hale’s Reports, 
And spake, in the name of both, the word 
That gave the witch’s neck to the cord, 
And piled the oaken planks that pressed 
The feeble life from the warlock’s breast ! 
All the day long from dawn to dawn 
His door was bolted, his curtain drawn, 
No foot on his silent threshold trod, 
No eye looked on him save that of God, 
As he baffled the ghosts of the dead with charms 
Of penitent tears and prayers and psalms, 
And, with precious proofs from the sacred Word 
Of the boundless pity and love of the Lord, 
His faith confirmed and his trust renewed 
That the sin of his ignorance, sorely rued, 
Might be washed away in the mingled flood 
Of his human sorrow and Christ’s dear blood ! 


Green forever the memory be 
Of the Judge of the old Theocracy, 
Whom even his errors glorified, 
Like a far-seen, sunlit mountain side, 
By the cloudy shadows which o’er it glide ! 
Honor and praise to the Puritan 
Who the halting step of his age outran, 
And, seeing the infinite worth of man 
In the priceless gift the Father gave, 
In the infinite love that stooped to save, 
Dared not brand his brother a slave, 
“Who doth such wrong,” he was wont to say 
In his own quaint, picture-loving way, 
“Flings up to Heaven a hand-grenade 
Which God shall cast down upon his head!” 


Widely as heaven and hell contrast 
That brave old jurist of the past 
And the cunning trickster and knave of courts 
Who the holy features of Truth distorts, 
Ruling as right the will of the strong, 
Poverty crime, and weakness wrong ; 
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Wide-eared to power, to the wronged and weak 
Deaf as Egypt's gods of leek ; 

Scoffing aside, at art fa nod, 

Order of Nature and law of God ; 

For whose dabbled ermine respect were waste, 
Reverence folly, and awe misplaced ; 

Justice of whom ’twere vain to seek 

As from Koordish robber or Syrian Sheik ! 
Oh! leave the wretch for his bribes and sins, 
Let him rot in the web of lies he spins !— 

To the saintly soul of the early day, 

To the Christian judge, let us turn and say : 
“Praise and thanks for an honest man !— 
Glory to God for the Puritan !” 


I see far southward, this quiet day, 
The hills of Newbury rolling away— 
With the many tints of the season gay, 
Dreamily blending in autumn mist, 
Umber and gold and amethyst. 
Long and low with dwarf trees crowned, 
Plum Island lies like a whale aground, 
A sfone’s toss over the narrow sound. 
Inland, as far as the eye can go, 
The hills curve round like a bended bow ; 
A silver arrow from out them sprung 
I see the shine of the Quasycung ; 
And, round and round, over valley and hill, 
Old roads winding, as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry and there to a mill. 
And, glimpses of chimneys and gabled eaves 
Through green elm arches and maple leaves— 
Old homesteads, sacred to all that can 
Gladden or sadden the heart of man, 
Over whose thresholds of oak and stone 
Life and Death have come and gone! 
There pictured tiles in the fireplace show, 
Great beams sag from the ceiling low, 
The dresser glitters with polished wares, 
The long clock ticks on the foot-worn stairs ; 
And the low, broad chimney shows the crack 
By the earthquake made a century back. 
Up from their midst springs the village spire, 
ith the crest of its cock in the sun afire ; 
Beyond are orchards and planting lands, 
And great salt marshes and glimmering sands, 
And, where North and South the coast-lines rur, 
The blink of the sea, in breeze and sun! 


I see it all like a chart unrolled, 
But my thoughts are full of the past and old; 
I hear the tales of my boyhood told ; 
And the shadows and shapes of early days 
Flit dimly by in the veiling haze ; 
With measured moyement and rythmie chime, 
Weaving, like shuttles, my web of rhyme. 
I think of the old man, wise and good, 
Who once on yon misty hillsides stood, 
(A poet who never measured rhyme, 
A seer unknown to his dull-eared time.) 
And, propped on his staff of age, looked down, 
With his Soyhodd’s love, on his native down, 
Where, written as if on its hills and plains, 
His burden of prophecy yet remains, 
For the voice of wood and wave and wind, 
To read in the ear of the musing mind ! 


“ As long as Plum Island, to guard.the coast, 
As God appointed, shall keep its post ; 
As long as a salmon shall haunt the deep 
Of Merrimac river, or sturgeon leap; 
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As long as pickerel, swift and slim 

Or red-backed perch, in Crane Pond swim ; 
As long as the annual sea-fowl know 

Their time to come and their time to go; 
As long as cattle shall roam at will 

The green grass meadows by Turkey hill ; 
As long as sheep shall look from the side 
Of Oldtown hill on marishes wide, 

And Parker river, and salt-sea tide ; 

As long as a wandering pigeon shall search 
The fields below from his white-oak perch, 
Where the barley-harvest is ripe and shorn, 
And the dry husks fall from the standing corn ; 
As long as Nature shall not grow old, 

Nor drop her work from her doting hold, 
And her care for the Indian corn forget, 
And the yellow rows in pairs to set ;— 

So long shall Christians here be born, 
Grow up and ripen as God’s sweet corn !—~ 
By the beak of bird, by the breath of frost 
Shall never a holy ear be lost, 

But, husked by Death in the Planter’s sight, 
Be sown again in the fields of light!” 


The island still is purple with plums, 

Up the river the salmon comes, 

The sturgeon leaps, and the wild fowl feeds 

On hill-side berries and marish seéds,— 

All the beautiful signs remain ; 

From spring-time sowing to autumn rain 

The good man’s vision returns again! 

And let us hope, as well as we can, 

That the Silent Angel who garners man 

May find some grain as of old he found 

In the human cornfield ripe and sound, 

That still with sunshine and rain and dew, 

Forever old and forever new, 

The Lord of the Harvest deigns to own 

The precious seed by the fathers sown ! 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

—Independent. 


A SONG FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Syray yet, my friends, a moment stay— 

Stay till the good old year, 
So long companion of our way, 

Shakes hands and leaves us here. 

Oh stay, oh stay, 

One little hour and then away. 


The year whose hopes were high and strong, 
Has now no hopes to wake ; 

¥et one hour more of jest and song 
For his familiar sake. 

‘ Oh stay, oh stay, 

One mirthful hour and then away. 


The kindly year, his liberal hands 
Have lavished all his store, 
And shall we turn from where he stands, 
Because he gives no more # 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One grateful hour and then away. 


Days brightly came and calmly went, 
While yet he was our guest ; 
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How cheerfully the week was spent ! 
How sweet the Seventh-day’s rest ! 
Oh stay, oh stay, ; 
One good hour more, and then away. 


Dear friends were with us—some who sleep 
Beneath the coffin lid : ' 
What pleasant memories we keep 
Of all they said and did! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One tender hour, and then away. 


Even while we sing he smiles his last 
And leaves our sphere behind— 
The good old: year is with the past : 
Oh be the new as kind! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One parting strain, and then away. 
—AHarper’s Magazine. 





FANNY’S BARN-YARD SONG. 


Curcxy! chicky! chick! oh! come quick! 
From my little fingers a crumb you may pick. 
Quake! quake! quake! says the. white old 


drake, 
And the ducks shake their tails with a short 
little shake. 
Quack! quack ! quack ! says the one in black, 
And they split their throats as they answer 
ugck ! 
Cock a doodle doo! here’s @ health to you! 
And the rooster bows to the feathered crew. 
Cluck! cluck! cluck! I wish you much luck, 
Says a motherly hen to a setting duck. 
Pe! pe! pe! oh! pray wait for me! 
Says the turkey brood as plain as can be. 
Gobble! gobble! gobble! my shout’s in a 
hobble, 
Says the strutting cock with an ugly bobble. 
Pot-rack ! pot-rack! Dll quit such a pack, 
Sings the Guinea hen as she flies the track. 
*Taint never no use, screams a sensible goose, 
To mind the rude ways of fowls what is loose. 
Then hissing aloud to the wondering crowd, 
She waddles away quite happy and proud. 
Now the peacock tries ; with his hundred eyes, 
To astonish and awe ; but the shanghaies rise, 
And clearing their throats, flap their short-tailed 
coats, 
While they sweep the barn-yard of corn and 


oats, 
Then the Poland duck, with his comb in a tuck, 
Gives a foreign twirl to his best tail curl ; 
While a Bantam swell goes on tiptoe a spell 


To escort for awhile a Cochin belle. 

Then they cackle and crow, hiss, gobble, and 
blow, 

And all speak at once both high and low. 

Hush! hush! hush! ery the muscovites, hush! 

We are whispering secrets as soft as mush; 

Then bowing around, almost to the ground, 

They bobbing retire with a murmuring sound, 

And chicky! chicky! chick! oh! come along 
quick, 

Bring order again, while a crumb they pick. 
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From’ Household Words. 
SAVING LITTLE: WASTING MUCH. 

PEOPLE shook their heads at the marriage. 
He was too old, too grave (some said austere: 
others sullen); and she was too young and too 
inexperienced to understand herself. It was 
a pity, they said, that the father allowed it; 
but, he was such a careless, indifferent, good- 
for-nothing fellow, that he was neither guide 
nor father to her, and did not trouble him- 
self as to what became of her. Therefore, 
some among the friends took the other side, 
and thought any thing good which should 
rescue her from an uncongenial home, and 
give her that protection and respectability, 
which she scarcely received from her father, 
with his dyed hair and padded coats: out all 
day and up all night: filling his house with 
strange men of questionable habits and asso- 
ciations. The Ayes had it, and the marriage 
preparations went on. Pretty Annie Farre 
indulged in her quiet dreams of peace and 
home, and drew out’ for herself the plan of 
her housekeeping, which was to be so won- 
derfully perfect and complete; and pictured 
the delight that she should find in the order 
and regularity of her married life, and was 
contented, satisfied, and quite resolved. 

Percy Clarke himself, though he was grave 
and somewhat stern to those with whom he 
had no special connection, had been a devoted 
son to that unlovable old mother of lis; 
and was not that a guarantee for Annie ? 
Then, how calm and uniform he was in his 
manners to her; and this was much to a 
timid, reserved nature such as Annie’s; whose 
nerves had been jarred by her father’s noisy 
life and dissolute, imperative ways, and to 
whom that whirlwind of passionate, demon- 
strative, insatiable love, which novelists and 
youth delight in, would have been simple 
destruction. Annie reasoned deliberately 
about her marriage, and did not think it a 
bad thing on the whole. Although she ‘was 
only twenty and he eight and thirty, and 
though her rich brown hair hung bright and 
thick and warm over her young face, and his 
wandered spare and grey down his sallow, 
shrunken face. She was not romantically in 
love with him; she knew that; but she’ re- 
spected him. He was quiet, regular, and un- 
exacting. Above all he was a relief and a 
release. It was not a future to turn from 
without some special cause, wretched as she 
was in that almost disgraceful home of hers; 
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and a young girl, unhappy at home, can’ find 
many good reasons why her lover is just the 
man she would have chosen, had she had the 
privilege of choice. 

They married; and a week after the mar- 
riage he took her to his house in Bloomsbury, 
and Annie’s real life began. 

Percy was the junior partner in'a lawy arts 
office ; with a respectable income and of a 
respectable position. Indeed, no other word 
was so well suited to him as this most eom- 
prehensive term; for he was in all things 
eminently and thoroughly respectable. Me- 
diocre, too; which English middle-class re+ 
spectability implies. Of fair average intellects. 
of fair average social standing, of middlé 
height ; by no means bad looking (but by no 
means handsome); of just such fortune as 
professional men have when they are comfort- 
ably off; without an expensive habit, an un- 
usual taste, or a wild idea,—he was the very 
type of the ordinary, middle-class English- 
man; loved by noné, hated by none, but re- 
spected by all. He performed the customary 


duties of life with regularity and without 
enthusiasm. He went to church punetually 


once every Sunday, in fine weather. He wad 
a silent man at all times; rarely heard to 
express an opinion even on a leading article 
or the foreign intelligence: parliamentary 
committees sat uncriticised by him; he read 
the debates without advocacy, and he did not 
censure the conduct of the Generals abroad 
in active service. Yet no one said his silence 
arose from stupidity. On the contrary, his 
friends believed him to be a deep and thought- 
ful man; and that he could, if he would, say 
much on all matters. His behavior to his 
young wife was in harmony with the rest of 
him. He was never harsh to her, never ill- 
humored ; but never tender or caressing: not 
even during that first week spent at a Devon- 
shire watering-place, when he had lain silent 
on the sands all the summer day, with his 
hat over his eyes and his arms crossed behind 
his head, while Annie worked beside him, 
and strangers thought him dreamily and lux- 
uriously happy. What a lucky fellow to have 
the dear little woman in that round hat for a 
wife, and how madly in love with her he must 
be! But, after that brief and shadowy honey- 
moon, when he brought her home, and re- 
commenced his daily work at the office as if 
nothing had happened, he might have been 
married many years for all the lover-like at- 
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tentions or tenderness he bestowed on her. 
Annie had never been accustomed to atten- 
tion or tenderness, so did not miss them from 
her married life, and was quite as happy and 
contented as she expected to be. She had 
her house to. manage, her servants to initiate 
into those mysterious secrets called “ways ;” 
her weekly bjlls to make up and ponder for 
hours where bat mistake of twopence farth- 
ing could be: she had her needlework to do; 
her collars to embroider, her pocket-handker- 
chiefs to hem,’ and his shirt buttons and 
woollen socks to superintend; so that she 
got through her days in all gentle tranquillity ; 
never idle and never hurried—a smooth life 
running ‘on its even course, in which there 
was nothing to distress, to enrapture, or to 
excite. : 

Percy Clarke impressed but one thing on 
his wife—the need of strict economy. In 
token whereof he made her a very meagre 
allowance for the house. Yet Annie contrived 


that it should be sufficient, in the wonderful 
way in which clever housekeepers can save 
unseen expenses without curtailing the pub- 
lic comforts of the family. She studied all 
the best economies, and devised private and 


peculiar savings of her own, and thus was 
enabled to make an appearance of luxury and 
domestic refinement decidedly beyond her 
allowance. 

“T hope you are not getting into debt, 
Annie,” Percy would sometimes say, if she 
had provided a dinner more showy than ordi- 
nary; though she always contrived to have 
one special delicacy at the least on the table. 

“ No, Percy, you may see my books,” Annie 
would answer with a little quiet triumph: if 
it were allowance-day, perhaps adding: “I 
have made it do exactly this week, and have 
just fourpence'over.” 

“Very well. Ido not want details; only 
do not exceed, that is all.” And Annie did 
not. 

Old Mrs. Clarke, the mother, lived in a 
small house at the upper end of Islington. 
She was an invalid ; and not softened by her 
age or infirmities. She was as hard as her 
son, and not so even-tempered; a good deal 
more exacting, and actively selfish : for Percy’s 
faults were but negative at the worst. Mrs. 
-Clarke was accustomed to say, that “she had 
never taken tothat Ann Farre.” She thought 
her too young, and did not believe in her 
housekeeping : for Mrs. Clarke was of the old 


~ 
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school, and believed in nothing that did not 
include constant supervision and active doing 
among the servants by the mistress. She was 
one of those, too, who locked up every thing, 
and would have thought it infinite negligence 
if a mistress gave her servant the key of the 
tea-caddy, or suffered her in the store-closet 
unwatched. She it was who continually im- 
pressed on Percy her conviction of waste and 
unthrift in his house; pointing to Annie’s 
little table elegancies, which the young wife 
had obtained by the most cunning devices of 
hidden savings, as evidencing extravagance 
and needless expenditure. But, as Perey 
knew that he allowed a very moderate sum, 
he was not incited to active participation in 
his mother’s views. Nevertheless, her per- 
petual recurrence to the subject did not tend 
to make his money-dealings with his wife 
more liberal. 

One day, Percy came home half an hour 
later than usual: he who was so methodical 
and punctual. He was paler than Annie had 
ever before seen him, as if internally agitated; 
dining in more than his customary silence; 
replying only by monosyllables to all that 
Annie said, or not replying at all, if her words 
were not put in the form of a direct question. 
In the evening, while they sat together in the 
drawing-room, suddenly he looked up from 
his pamphlet on the Corn Laws, and said :— 

“ Annie, my mother has lost her fortune. 
It is not necessary, to enter into the business 
details of the matter: besides, you could not 
understand them, if I did. It is enough to 
tell you that she comes to-morrow to live 
with us. Let the best bedroom be given up 
to her; and I trust I need not impress on 
you the necessity of dutiful and affectionate 
attention.” 

Annie’s heart sank. She felt that all her 
quiet happiness in her home was at an end. 
But she had too high notions of wifely duty 
to utter a word of protest. She merely 
drooped her eyes over her work, and said, 
“ Very well, Percy,” in her usual calm, un- 
demonstrative manner. Nothing more was 
said; and no one knew that, while she sat 
hemming that precious little robe, tears were 
silently falling within the shadow of her curls, 
steeping the muslin held in her trembling 
hand. 

Mrs. Clarke was a difficult person to deal 
with ina house. Her times and tempers were 
contrary to those of most people; and she 
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had no idea of yielding. Annie’s quiet perti- 
nacity irritated her beyond measure. 

“God bless the girl!” she used to say, 
blazing up in her fierce, passionate way, “ has 
she no blood in her veins at all, that she can 
never be angry, or speak above her breath ?” 

But, harsh critic and undisguised con- 
temner as she was, she did not intend to be 
cruel. She was only mean and sour-tem- 
pered. The day after she came, she spoke to 
her son about his house-bills: asked how 
much he allowed a-week, what average he 
made for each, and what sum he appropriated 
for that future day which, in some people’s 
imaginations, is always raining furiously. 
Percy, over whom his mother exerted a great 
but unacknowledged influence, detailed his 
arrangements and position without reserve } 
adding up, for her edification, how much each 
person in his household was supposed to cost. 

“So much as that? Well! I must say you 
are a generous husband, boy! I am sure 
your wife has noright to complain! When I 
was with your dear father, I had not half that 
sum.” 

“Ts it much, mother? I thought it moder- 
ate. I do not think we could manage on 
less.” 

“If not actually on less, then it ought to 
include me as well,” said the old lady, tartly. 

Percy was silent; giving only a little in- 
quiring hem, as he sat puckering his lips con- 
templatively. 

“T hope you were not thinking of any 
addition on my account. It is bad enough to 
be ruined, and forced to come to you fora 
home at all: old people are best by them- 
selves; but it would be intolerable if I were 
any extra burden to you.” 

“Twas thinking of allowing, six or seven 
shillings a-week extra,” said Percy, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Nonsense, child! your wife must learn 
economy : she knows little enough of it now. 
I tell you—and surely I ouglit to know; I, 
who have kept house these forty years and 
more—you allow quite enough for us all; 
and it will be useful to her to learn how to 
make the best of every thing.” 

“But she is not very extravagant now, 
mother. Is she?” 

“ Quite extravagant—quite! Atall events, 
take my advice, and make the trial. If she 
cannot make it do, she will tell you, and then 
you can alter your arrangements. Take my 
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advice, Perey; you are soon to be a father, 
and all that, and you ought to be doubly 
careful, considering what expenses are before 
ou.” 

: “Very well, mother, I will. I can but 
make the trial, as you say; and, if Annie is 
hard pressed and tells me, I will enlarge the 
allowance.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all very well, as between 
you and me: but don’t tell Ann.” 

“TI am a lawyer, mother,” said Perey, with 
a grim smile, “ and can keep my own coun- 
sel.” 

So the law was passed in this domestic 
Star-chamber, that Annie was to learn ex- 
perimental improvement in the art and 
science of housekeeping: a law which never 
would have been passed at all but for Annie’s 
private and peculiar economies, and her care- 
ful concealment of painful details. Percy was 
inclined to be mean and stingy, certainly, but 
he was not revoltingly so; and, to do him 
justice, he would not have imposed a task that 
he knew was too hard to be accomplished. 
He was not sorry to lay even a heavy strain 
upon her, just for experiment’s sake ; but he 
would not have done more, willingly. So 
that poor Annie’s very care it was which now 
caused her discomfiture; her very economy 
had created distrust of her management. 

At the end of the first week the young wife 
was behind in her accounts. There was brandy 
for the old lady, and not a little of it; and 
there were her early dinners and her hot 
suppers; eggs and teacakes for her breakfast ; 
special tea-making; bedroom-fire and the 
extra candles. The housekeeping-books 
showed frightful figures—increased by a full 
share and a-half. But Annie was not dis- 
turbed ; but reserved the revelation of those 
multitudinous figures as a simple fact with 
which her husband had to be made acquainted. 

When pay-day came she told Percy quietly, 
that she was so much short that week. “I 
cannot help it; but, in such a small family 
as ours, one person in addition makes a great 
difference. Our own expenses have been just 
the same as usual; so that I find your moth- 
er’s cost exactly equals my deficiency.” 

“You must provide for that out of the 
allowance,” said Perey, with hardness. 

“Out of the allowance, Percy?” 

“Yes, Iam not able to afford you more; 
and, by some means or other, you must make 
what you have do.” 
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«Very well; Percy; I will try,” said Annie, 
meekly. 

“Trying will be of no good if it is not done, 
Annie.” Percy spoke positively, as if on the 
brink of displeasure. 

“T will do my very best,” she repeated. 

“ But for this past week, Percy, when I did 
not know your arrangement, and so made no 
provision— ” She turned such a pretty, plead- 
ing face to him that he said— 

“T will pay you for this once—only for this 
once, mind; not again under any ordinary 
circumstances” — emphasizing the ordinary. 
“ Remember what Isay, Annie.” You know I 
never speak without a meaning. What was 
it you mentioned you wanted in addition ?” 

“So much,” said: Annie, naming a large 
sum; very large comparatively with the 
whole. “Ihave had a great many things to 

y in.” 

“ Here, then, is the money,” said Percy, 
slowly counting it out, coin by coin. “Now 
do not let me hear the subject repeated. You 
know what you have to do, and you must do 
it.” 

Annie thought long and hard all that day. 
In what could she retrench ? Of course Percy 
was right: husbands always are right in the 
eyes of girlish wives not married a year. He 
was right, and must be obeyed, of course ; but 
how? She would leave off sugar and profess 
a sudden distaste for pastry; give up all beer 
and wine—of which she had but little as it 
was—and put herself on lenten fare generally. 
But, as yet, her proposed retrenchments did 
not go beyond a few personal sacrifices, and 
she felt that something more must be done. 
At last it came to her like a bright inspira- 
tion—she would dispense with the extra 
service she had been accustomed to pay for. 
The washing was done at home; and the 
young wife ironed and starched, and stood 
and stooped, and worked herself to the verge 
of hysterfes and fainting fits; all in the most 
perfect good faith that stich a life was the 
normal condition of a good housekeeper, and 
that she was only doing her ordinary duty. 
No one knew how much she did, but ‘the 
servants. If old Mrs. Clarke knew it, she 
kept it to herself, and thought it only as it 
should be. Percy did not see, and never 
. asked, what his wife did in the house or out of 
it. He was the most loose-handed husband 
possible with the marriage-reins with regard 
to every thing except money; and his wife 
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had she been so minded, might have enjoyed 
any amount of questionable independence. 
This non-interference was what Annie had 
always liked in him, and what she specially 
valued now in the pride of her secret house 
hold heroism; and, for the next two weeks, 
she was profoundly happy to find that she 
had succeeded in her obedience, and that her 
expenses were within the mark. Greatified, in 
fact, that she could buy luxuries for het 
peevish mother-in-law, and secure her hus- 
band’s comfort and approbation by the toil 
and labor of her own hands. For that was 
the English of the thing, said the superiorly 
educated servant. 

This could not go on for Jong. At the 
proper time Annie’s release from household 
toil‘came in the form of a beautiful boy, 
which seemed to her an angel come to lie on 
her heart. This was Annie’s happiest time of 
life. She had never known a real emotion 
before; never felt a real love. Her father 
she had feared and shrunk from; her hus- 
band she respected and obeyed; but her 
child—what a golden word of hope and love 
that was!—what a treasury of divinest joy 
the waxen touches and warm soft lips of that 
little life unlocked! She would have been 
contented to pass through years of pain and 
sorrow for this gracious time; and she felt 
she could now face any grief with that pre- 
cious nestling at her heart, to reward her by 
its love and cheer her by its progress and 
well-being. Pretty she had always been ; but 
now she was beautiful; so beautiful that the 
old nurse shook her head, and said she did 
not like the glory of her young lady’s looks; 
and then she maundered off into half-a-dozen 
fatal experiences, which made the servant 
girls ery ; whereat the old dame was satisfied, 
so went sighing and shaking her head up- 
stairs. ‘ 

Mrs. Clarke was impatient of Annie’s ill- 
ness. She missed her in the household; she 
found that the servants were neither so neat 
nor so thoughtful as Ann, as she used to call 


-her spitefully, eschewing the Annie as too 


coaxing and refined ; and she could not bear 
that any one about her should need more care 
than herself. She had been so long accus- 
tomed to be the first consideration ; so long 
accustomed, too, to the moral coddling of in- 
validship, that she did not yield the right of 
superior care and sympathy toany one. Mrs. 
Clarke’s infirmities and sundry diseases were 
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her social. stock in trade. They were her' 


claims to regard and attention, as some peo- 
ple’s riches, or asa pretty woman’s beauties. 
She was forever urging upon Anne the whole- 
someness of early exertion and the infinite 
evil of giving way. So that Annie “ put her- 
self forward too soon,” said the old nurse de- 
spairingly, and was stirring about the house 
at a time when other ladies would have been 
cosily wrapped in white-frilled dressing gowns 
and lying on bedroom sofas. 

Percy noticed nothing. When, a fortnight 
after that new life had. come among. them, 
Annie appeared at the dinner-table just the 
same as ever—only paler and more languid, 
but infinitely lovelier—his sole remark was 
—shaking hands with her and kissing her 
forehead — “It scarcely seems a fortnight 
Annie, since you were here: but my mother 
says it is so.” Yet his manner had an inde- 
scribable shade of softness quite. unusual to 
him ; and Annie forgave the coldness of his 
spoken welcome. 

But Percy was not soft either in speech or 
in manner; and, after to-day, he gradually 
relapsed into his old silence and indifference. 
Annie re-assumed her household duties ; and, 
in another week all things were exactly the 
same as before. The old nurse even leaving, 
called away earlier than was expected, owing 
to an error in dates elsewhere. And then 
Annie had her treasure in her sole charge, 
with no one to whom she could trust him 
with confidence ; therefore, without assistance 
or relief. She had no nursemaid, and her 
two servants were not clever about babies. 
She was surprised to find how that one little 
creature absorbed her time, and how scant 
was the leisure left for the busy house duties 
she had undertaken before his birth. Yet 
the inexorable law had to be fulfilled, how- 
ever unable she was to fulfil it. 

When those terrible house-books had been 
put back into her hands again, and the mean 
sum once more doled out, she had received 
a strict injunction to be doubly careful now 
with this heavy expense before her, and to 
remember that she saved for her child while 
she saved for her husband. This completed 
the circle of Annie’s obligations. Passionate 
love was now added to her former principle 
of steady duty, and she had not a wish to 
evade the observance of her task. 

Still, she could not spare so much time as 
formerly, and she was not yet strong enough 
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for active household work. Theconsequence 
was that week by week she fell gradually be- 
hind, until:she was in debt several pounds; 
all to be saved out of an allowance that did 
not compass the inevitable expenses! » It was 
hopeless to think of it. Whatcould she do? 
If she curtailed her husband of any of his 
special comforts, she feared he would say that 
she no longer regarded him, and thought 
only of her baby. Besides, ought she to fail 
in making her duty to her husband the first 
thing in her life? Exacting Mrs. Clarke it 
was impossible to cut down. By virtue of 
that fallacy—the privilege of old age—she 
must be pampered and petted and preserved 
whoever failed or wanted, and a worn-out, 
useless life be nursed up to croon away a few 
idle years by the chimney-corner, though the 
young and the needed should perish in its 
stead. Mrs. Clarke was impossible. What 
could she give up further in herself# She 
had not, as it was, one of the ordinary phys 
ical helps to a young mother, and, if she re- 
duced her regimen to within straiter limits 
than at present, she must be content with 
plain bread and water. What should she 
do? While in her own room, kneeling by 
her baby’s pretty little cot, and longing for 
him to awake, she suddenly remembered that 
she had a handsome old-fashioned pearl neck- 
lace, of her dear mother’s. She never wore 
it; it was of no use to her. She would sell 
it; and thus be saved from further anxiety 
and unhappiness. It might be a pain; but 
it was only a pain of sentiment at the worst; 
while, to vex her husband, and perhaps lose 
his confidence, would be a crime. That very 
day she paid up all her back bills, and started 
fair again, with a balance in hand. 

But this must not happen again. She 
must work, as she did. before; for she was 
strong now, and must bear her part with the 
rest. And she did work as before, improvis- 
ing all-sorts of portable cradles for her dar- 
ling, so that he should be. watched over. the 
while she was busy, as zealously as if she had 
nothing else to do than care for him and 
guard him. She worked till her limbs 
ached, and her head was dull, and her heart 
depressed. She worked till she was faint 
and giddy and: overwrought. But no one 
saw it. She looked always neat and glossy 
for dinner ; and Percy did not scrutinize her 
narrowly enough to see how pale she was; 
nor how thin; nor how her lips quivered 
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when she spoke, and her eyebrows lifted 
hemselves up, as if to lift a heavy weight 
from her eyes. He saw her just as she used 
to be, with her placid smile, and her low, 
sweet voice ; with her dainty costume, always 
marvellously clean and choice, though simple. 
He saw nothing beyond all this, and as the 
house went on exactly as it did before, he was 
never weary of congratulating himself in secret 
that he had taken his mother’s advice, and had 
put Annie on her mettle, to rightly under- 
stand and practise economical housekeeping. 
Mrs. Clarke had a slight attack of indiges- 
tion: and what a miserable house that slight 
attack created! Perey was impatient and 
fault-finding; the old lady capricious, and 
dissatisfied; and poor Annie’s powers were 
taxed till she was often faint and weeping 
from weariness and fatigue. But she had 
her old immunity from observation ; though 
now @nd then the servant would steal up 
with tea or coffee, or sometimes with a cup 
of arrowroot, saved from the old lady’s sur- 
plus, as more needful to Mrs. Clarke the 
younger and weaker. The neck of Mrs. 
Clarke’s illness from overfeeding was broken 
in a fortnight, though things had not quite 
come back to their old groove even then. 


This illness was expensive. Percy did not 
insist on the house paying for the doctor; 
but the thousand little Juxuries and the in- 
evitable waste of a sick-room made sad havoc 


with Annie’s calculations. Once or twice 
when she was very hard pressed, she impov- 
erished her husband’s dietary. He always 
spoke of it, gravely and displeased; and once 
he said that he did not approve of her negli- 
gence; which was becoming marked, very 
marked, and excessively unpleasant. If she 
neglected him, her husband, how could he 
feel satisfied that his dear mother, sick and 
infirm as she was, and obliged, after her long 
life of independence and well-doing, to come 
to him for support; how could he feel sure 
that she received due attention when he was 
away? He was afraid that Annie’s mother- 
hood, instead of opening her heart had nar- 
rowed it. Annie broke her heart, in her 
silent, quiet little way over these reproaches, 
and she inwardly resolved not to offend again 
whatever it cost her, or whatever other means 
she must use. 

But those horrible bills! She could not 
keep them under; not though she cried for 
vexation and wounded pride to think what 
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a bad manager she was, and how unfit to 
have the guidance of Percy's household ex- 
penditure. Then her baby wanted some 
new frocks; and Annie, true to the instincts 
of a young mother, had set her heart on 
having them robed and worked, and had been 
quietly trying to save up for them, little by 
little, ever since she sold the pearl brooch, 
the companion to the necklace. But to no 
purpose. So Annie sold another little trin- 
ket, and another and another; paid her bills, 
and bought her baby six pretty white worked 
frocks, and a white cashmere pelisse; and 
went to bed that night proud and blessed 
as a queen; free from debt. 

But Mrs. Clarke complained to her son that 
yesterday her cutlet was tough, and she was 
sure Ann bought inferior meat for her, that 
she might save for such senseless extravagance 
as she had just been committing; for did he 
not see how she had bedizened up that miser- 
able little baby, who would look much better 
too, in nice clean prints, instead of with all 
those useless fallals about him? In her day, 
indeed, such folly was never thought of, and, 
for her part, she thovght what had been good 
enuugh for her children might be good enough 
for Ann’s. And she wished Percy would 
mention it. 

Percy was hard, but not small. Provided 
things went the way of his ordering, he did 
not care to criticise the stages. He soothed 
his mother, spoke to Annie about the offending 
veal, but said nothing ill-natured of the frocks. 
He had not the heart to do it, with the boy 
laughing and crowing in his mother’s arms, 
and kicking out his little feet, in all freedom 
of a first day of short coats. . 

By degrees, every little article of private 
property that Annie possessed was swallowed 
up by extra housekeeping expenses. When 
she had nothing left that she could appropri- 
ate, she had nothing for it but to dismiss her 
two servants. She hired a strong, good- 
natured maid of all work, clumsy, strong, and 
ignorant: one of the tribe who are prone to 
fall up-stairs with tea-trays ; and who, if they 
were not watched, would fry potatoes in black- 
ing, and lard boots with the butter. Thus, all 
the directing fell to the young mistress, and 
half the work: for the girl was too uncouth 
to do any thing well, or any thing of herself. 
Day by day she slowly faded and drooped: 
day by day, patiently and steadily continuing 
her work: her cheeks paler, her eyes dimmer 
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and larger; the lustre of her warm brown 
hair dulled, and its color faded; the slender 
waist shrinking, as the round young throat 
grew thin and spare. But there was no one 
with eyes so keen, or love so quick to mark 
the change; no one to cheer her by a kindly 
word; no one to help her with sympathy or 
aid; no one to step forward to save her. 
Unpitied and unnoticed, she dedicated her 
precious existence to those who did not love 
her, nor care to watch or guard her. Too 
heavy a burden had been laid upon her, but 
her faithful hands bore it bravely to the last ; 
and, with all a woman’s trust and fortitude, 
she neither thought it hard, nor cried out to 
be relieved. If she had but spoken! If 
Percy had but cared to win her confidence! 
At last, one day, she failed. She had been 
for some hours ironing, when, very quietly, 
she gave a deep sigh, and fell fainting to the 
ground. The red-armed maid ran screaming 
away, and Percy hurried down-stairs, He 
found her to all appearance dead on the 
kitchen-floor; and, taking her in his arms, 
bore her tenderly and gently to her room. 
For he loved her as much as he could have 
loved any wife, and terror frightened him into 
nature and demonstration. A doctor was sent 
for; Mrs. Clarke snappishly repudiating all 
idea of danger, or the necessity of making a 
fuss because of such a common thing as a 
fainting fit; but, when the doctor came, he 
looked grave, ordering his patient to be kept 
in bed, and to be most zealously tended ; 
ordering her, in fact, the attendance of a per- 
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son dangerously ill, and for whom the only 
chance lay in loving watchfulness and care. 
But he found her so extraordinarily reduced, 
and with such distinct evidences of organic 
mischief, that he himself had but little hope 
of the result. He inquired minutely into her 
life; and the whole mystery was revealed. 
She was dying, literally, from fatigue and 
exhaustion, he told her husband frankly, but 
severely. 

Percy never left her bedside. Night and 
day he nursed her, as she would have nursed 
her sick child. But this love had come too 
late. Not all his tears could give back the 
life which .his blindness and hardness had 
helped to destroy. Neither could it now call 
out the love in that young heart, which had 
lain like a sleeping child that would have 
smiled back love for love to the one who had 
awakened it. All too late! too late! Hap- 
piness, love, and life all gone, and the hand 
that might have stayed them now stretched 
out imploringly in vain. 

When Percy left that death-room, he 
looked a shrunken, gray, withered old man; 
as if years, not hours, had passed over him 
since his young wife died. From that day no 
one ever saw him smile, and no one ever saw 
him lift his eyes frankly to theirs. He kept 
them fixed on the ground, or turned away like 
a man who has committed a crime; and so 
dragged on a life which had no need to ask of 
another the mystery and iniquity of torture. 
Even his mother cried a little when the baby 
died a month after its mother. 





Tue jest has become a stale one that English 
parents who find their boys too dull for other 
pursuits, send them into the church. It is not 
often, however, that the same irony is turned 
against the legal profession, but we have just 
stumbled on an instance. It seems comical to 
think of Lord St. Leonards as deficient in the 
genius to make a barber. The English Court 
Journal is responsible for the anecdote. ; 

“Tt is a singular circumstance that t¥o of the 
most eminent of the lawyers of the present cen- 
tury, Lord St. Leonards and the late Chief-Jus- 


tice Abbott (Lord Tenterden), were the sons of | it 


operative barbers. We do not understand that 





the late Chief-Justice ever practised, in the shop 
at least: but certainly the ex-Lord Chancellor 
spent part of his boyhood in the parental shay- 
ing-shop, in Duke Street, St. James’. We have 
heard, in our young days, one of the first coun- 
sel at the bar mention that, on one occasion, he 
had called at the shop of the elder Sugden, 
when the latter, in the course of some familiar 
small-talk of which barbers are so fond, re- 
marked, ‘I have sent my son to be a lawye®, 
sir; I hope no offence, but I’ve tried him at my 
own profession, but he hadn’t the genius for 
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ON THE LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE 


OF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, BY LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
OCTOBER 19, 1858. 


Now no more, fair Stamboul hears the rattle 
Of the warrior’s harness at her gates— 

Sees no more the tide of Europe’s battle, 
Hotly pressing through her azure straits. 


Queenlike, from her terraces and gardens 
She looks down along those waters blue, 
On those turrets twain, her ancient wardens, 
Guardians of the old world and the new. 


From her throne, the languid European 
Sees the old camp on the Asian shore, 

Sees the foam-wreaths on the far AZgean, 
And the white sails flitting slowly o’er. 


Sees no more the gathering hosts that wander'’d 
To that wild peninsula afar, 

To the desolate fort where England squander’d 
So much life, in one brief winter’s war. 


When the full ship with its living burden 
Pass’d so near, she heard the canvas strain, 

As it rush’d, in haste, for glory’s guerdon, 
Toward the rock reefs of that stormy main. 


When the waifs of that great strife and anguish, 
Like spars borne on a receding tide, 

Came back wounded, came back sick to languish 
In her shadow, on the Asian side; 


To those walls, where sick men, breathing 
faintly, 
Heard ai angel rustling in the gloom, 
And a woman’s presence, calm and saintly, 
Lighted up the melancholy room. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy throne of 
marble, 
From thy cypress gardens green and fair, 
Where the nightingales forever warble, 
And the fountains leap into the air. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy fair dome 
swelling, 

Where Sophia’s broken crosses lie, 

And thine Imoums night and day are telling, 
In God’s face that everlasting lie. 

Not in anger come we to upbraid thee, 
Not with war-ships floating in thy bay, 

Not with brand and banner, brought to aid thee, 
Stand we by thy Golden Horn to-day. 


Lay the stone, O statesman, tried and hoary, 
*Tis no marble monument of war, 

But a trophy to thine England’s glory 
Unto distant ages, nobler far. 


But a tribute meeter, and more solemn, 
To our lost ones by that rough Black Sea, 
Than triumphal arch, or granite column 
Graven all with names of victory. 
They have had their dirges in our sorrows ‘ 
When the chill’d blood left the cheek and 
. brow, 
In that voiceless agony that borrows 
An expression out of silent woe. 


And their names,writ down in Britain’s story, 
The best page she shows to future years, 
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And their cold brows twined with wreaths of 


glory, 
Ah, those laurels wet with woman’s tears ! 


Not yet, time with surely healing fingers, 
To our beggar’d love has brought relief, 

Still a vain thought of requital lingers, 
And an aching memory of grief. 


This, our vengeance for the gallant bosoms 
In those cruel trenches, night by night, 
Chill’d to death, as snow-encumbered blossoms 
Fall down, and are trampled out of sight. 


This, our vengeance for the young life wasted 
In the hot charge, and the vain attack, 
The assault to which so many hasted, 
And the charge from which so few came 
back. 


This, our memory of the true and fearless, 
Spotless honor, uncomplaining toil, 

And the Christian zeal, the valor peerless, 
And the tenderness war could not spoil. 


Here we raise their monument forever, 
Singing for them, till the world shall end, 
“In memoriam,”’ such as poet never 
Set to Heaven’s own music for his friend. 


Here we rear the white cross and the altar, 
Day by ee the page of truth unfold, 

Chant their dirges from dear a Psalter, 
Read their requiem from her Bible old. 


Blend their wagon with these aisles of beauty, 
Grave them on the windows’ storied line ; 
Meet it is that men who died for duty 
Be embalm’d in such a noble shrine. 


Where the voice of praise, and prayer habitual, 
In due order rises day and night, 

Where the calm voice of that calm old ritual 
Calls the soldier to a better fight. 


Sleep, O warriors ! cold your place of burial 
In that rough Crimean valley lies, 

While our church spire cleaves the blue ethereal, 
And all nature smiles beneath our eyes. 


Sleep, O warriors ! all your toil and striving 
In one glorious mission end at last ; 

Here, to speak salvation for the living, 
Hope in death, and pardon for the past. 


All your strength and valor now are blending 
In one note of love that, swells and thrills, 
Like a strain of martial music ending 
In long echoes drawn from sylvan hills. 


For all acts that make our hearts to quiver 
With a strong emotion as we read, 

Are divine, and go back to the giver. 
High éndurance—courage—generous deed— 


Come from Christ, and unto Christ returning, 
Find their full acceptance only there, 

In that centre for all noble yearning, 
In that type of all perfection fair. 


Here we leave you it his church, embalming 
Your dear names with thoughts of love and 
peace, 
Till he comes to reign, all discord calming, 
And the warfare of the world shall cease. 
—Dublin University Magazine. CFA 





